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Pure Pol-mer-ik Linseed Oil and other full BY THE MAKERS OF 


strength linseed oils can no longer be distributed 
... The WPB has ordered that the replacement * s 
for these oils be made in accordance with 


Federal Specification TT-0-371 which calls for 
approximately one-third very heavy bodied LI N Ss = =. D Ol L 


polymerized oil, one-third regular raw oil and 


a 4 
one-third mineral spirits or turpentine. Jie billn punning 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


oil made in accordance with the WPB order. ROANOKE BUILDING © MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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HARDWARE for the 
“After the Victory”’ 


GAME ROOM 


Since gas rationing changed the traveling American 
into a “stay-at-home” many people are studying their — — 
homes — finding improvements to make, or thinking of 
how they will build their new homes, once the war is over. 



























One of the rooms that will get careful consideration is 
the playroom. Here, home owners are inclined to give 
way to their originality. Pine paneling with built-in 
closets for games and sports equipment, benches with 
hinged tops to hold toys, cabinets for bar supplies, and 
other ingenious features will be developed by architects 
and home-planners. 














Whatever the hardware requirements of a post-war 
building are, STANLEY will be in a position to fill them. 
All of the resources which have made STANLEY the best 
known name in hardware will be directed to supplying 
the needs of home builders. 

















Due to government restrictions on metals it is impos- 
sible to supply civilian needs in hardware at the present 
time. We are certain that you and your customers under- 
stand why the present shortage exists, and realize that 
when our big war job is done you will have all the 
STANLEY hardware you need. The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 
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Nolve the 
Manpower 
Problem 








The problem of securing lumber for farm building or any other civilian 
use has little to do with the assignment of preference ratings. The AA-2 
preference rating assigned to dealers in farming communities produced 
results that are less than negligible, and few dealers are surprised. In 
effect, and as generally anticipated, the rating proved to be little more 
than a license to hunt polar bears on the equator. A handful of dealers 
found a stray polar bear or two belonging to circus troops stranded on 
the equator, but with these few exceptions, AA-2 is merely authorization 
to look for something that isn’t there. 

There is universal agreement that the Army, the Navy and the Maritime 
Commission must have their lumber needs satisfied first. That is as it 
should be, and the mills are operating on that basis. The result is that 
no lumber or very little lumber remains for civilian use, and that an AA-2 
rating is currently not much better than the old A-10. The only solution 
to the need for farm lumber is an increase in manpower in the woods 
and in the mills or an increase in the number of hours the present badly 
depleted forces can work. 

At the moment there is no indication that manpower in the lumber 
industry will be increased in the discernible future. On the contrary, the 
impending draft of fathers of pre-Pearl Harbor children and no effective 
barrier against labor drift may further deplete the woods and lumber mill 
forces. The Army is authorized to release certain ‘‘essential’’ men, but 
the Army’s gauge of essentiality seems to depend more on the civilian 
income of a soldier than on the word of his employer that he is essential. 
The Army is not set up to determine the needs of civilian industry, and 
if releases are to be made the Army’s job in that connection should end 
with supplying an agency competent to judge essentiality with a quota 
or list of men who can be released. 

The problem does not, of course, end with the lumber industry. Other 
essential industries are being adversely affected in their efforts to per- 
form their necessary war jobs. Notable, are the railroads. Recent acci- 
dents have claimed lives in excess of fatal casualties in many relatively 
large military engagements. With the FBI disclaiming the possibility of 
sabotage in these railroads tragedies, it becomes clear that transportation 
forces have been drained beyond the allowable limit. We can lose the 
war through maldistribution of home front manpower. 

The time has come, as we have repeatedly warned, that it would come, 
when a full study of manpower needs for both the military and industrial 
operations of the war is necessary. It is to be hoped that Congress will 
take a realistic view of what has now become our major war problem, 
make a complete and impartial survey, and institute a policy of manpower 
distribution that will place industrial operations on as sound and successful 
a basis as our military operations. 
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Recently, a large independent fact-finding 
organization asked lumber dealers all over the 
country what they thought of dry-built full- 
wall construction. 


When the results were tallied up, here is what 
we found. An overwhelming majority of 
leading lumber dealers believe that the dry- 
built, one-panel wall will be the wall of 
the future! These are the reasons they gave: 
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What 642 lumber dealers told us 
% about dry-built full-wall construction 





SINGLE PANEL WALLS GO UP FASTER. When 
Upson Strong-Bilt Panels are used in full- 
wall size, valuable building time is saved over 
tedious, old-fashioned methods of interior 


wall construction. 
WHAT NEXT 
{ BOSS ? 





LABOR COST IS LOWER. One Strong-Bilt Panel 
covers the entire wall of an average room. 
Upson Floating Fasteners anchor panel securely 
from the back. No nail holes to fill because no 
face nailing is necessary. No joints to tapeor hide. 





CRACK-FREE FOREVER! Strong-Bilt Panels 

simply cannot crack, so there is no mainte- 
nance problem for these beautiful, easy-to- 
paint, single-panel walls. 











DANGEROUS MOISTURE 1S OUT! Trim and 
flooring are not exposed to undue moisture 
when Strong-Bilt Panels are used. Just think! 
Authorities say 1,000 pounds of water may be 
used in plastering the average small home. 


Already, dry-built full-wall construction is 
beginning to take its place in plans for post- 
war homes. 


For booklets picturing its advantages, both in 
conventional and prefabricated homes, write 
The Upson Company, Lockport, New York. 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily Identified by 
the famous Blue-Center 


UPSON 


STRONG-BILT 


PANELS 
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Surrender of Italy gave added 
push to post-war planning. Partly 
sound practice, partly wishful 
thinking. Americans are able war 
makers; but their real genius lies 
in the arts of peace. Business men 
are impatient to get going on the 
great American reconstruction. 


Real post-war planning is top 
stuff. Several cities and towns are 
winning deserved renown; apprais- 
ing home industries, jobs, housing, 
population factors, job training fa- 
cilities, markets, raw materials; 
elements that make a town strong 
and make it grow. 


Less useful is the effort to beat 
the gun and start post-war business 
now. There’s still a huge war in 


progress; one that will grow 
tougher; calling for more war 
munitions, more shipping, more 
finance, more manpower, more home 


support of every kind. 


Army officers say that the 
Middle West—supposed home of 
isolationism-—is taking the war 
more seriously, is supporting every 
part of the effort more whole- 
heartedly, than is any other part of 
the country. They name Wichita 
and Dayton as outstanding ex- 
amples. 


Fugitive hopes for relaxed con- 
struction rules have been dampened 
by semi-official announcement that 
WPB will reduce public and indus- 
trial construction in ’44 to three- 
billion dollars; a fifty percent cut 
from ’43 figures. Manpower short- 
ages are given as chief reason. 


Manpower shortages in multi- 
ple forms, are for the moment the 
national headache. Changes in the 
war pattern bring unexpected and 
sharp changes in employment needs. 
Just now, the Far West has worst 
labor drouths; is the scene of new 
and hopeful experiments. 


Baruch plan of area commit- 
tees, dealing with labor supply, 
Is being tried in the West. Gen- 
eral feeling is that, if this plan 
doesn’t work, neither would a legis- 
lative labor draft. Legal objection 
to labor draft: Forcing men to 
work for profit-making private em- 
ployer. 


_ Logger shortage worries this 
Industry; is called our toughest 
problem. Only full production can 
avoid further shifts in lumber allot- 
ment. The Armed Services must 
have all the lumber they need, if 
hot all they ask for. That’s the 
No. 1 charge on production. 
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A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 





busy lumber and building 
material executives. 


No drastic changes in lumber- 
control regulations in sight at the 
moment. Much anxiety; much ef- 
fort to keep production and con- 
sumption in balance. There may 
be some surplus supply around the 
turn of the year. Better not bet 
too heavily on it. 


OPA raises mill prices rather 
generally. Effort to maintain pro- 
duction by allowing more wages to 
labor. Several areas were found 
to be selling at less than cost of 
production. Gov’t does not hold the 
policy of forcing producer to dissi- 
pate his capital. 


Congress is back. Too early to 
appraise Congressional temper. 
Draft of fathers, labor control, food 
control, revenue laws and the like 
are at the top of the agenda. Con- 
gress still, in general, approves 
management of the war; disap- 
proves management of home front. 


Department of Labor says em- 
ployment is near the maximum. 
Further war production expansion 
will require shifting of labor from 
“nonessential civilian production 
and services.” Rumor of contem- 
plated shift of 600,000 workers 
from building and building mate- 
rials trades. 


National Housing is said to 
plan asking for larger authoriza- 
tion of FHA mortgage insurance 
for privately financed dwellings. 
The agency is planning a compre- 
hensive survey of post-war private 
building facilities; local needs, local 
builders. 


Cost of living shows a slight 
decline. General feeling that “creep- 
ing inflation” has been licked—for 
the moment. Several analysts pre- 
dict that this inflation will begin 
to reappear in °44, when savings 
will be still larger, goods scarcer. 


Coal deliveries are to be spread 
out; not more than half of any con- 
sumer’s last year’s amount on this 


8s, TQ43 


fall’s delivery; first deliveries to 
those with less than a quarter of 
needed winter supply on hand. Will 
not be a rigid rule unless there’s a 
strike. 


Less food hoarding—by gov't, 
by housewives—has eased market 
strain, has improved prospect for 
adequate supply these next eight or 
ten months. Don’t expect full pre- 
war supplies; probably not as much 
as at present, but no serious short- 
ages. 


NRLDA directors will hold 
meeting in Chicago next month. 
This promises to be of much im- 
portance; dealing, as it will, with 
the place of the industry in the 
emerging national economy. Some 
bold plans are said to be in the 
works. 


Increased farm timber produc- 
tion program has been announced 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
This could be highly important as 
a subsidiary supply. Farm wood 
lots have long produced rather 
amazing quantities of hardwoods. 


The OCD announces the biggest 
number of trained volunteer forest 
fire fighters in the country’s his- 
tory. This is the danger season 
for forest fires. American lumber 
shortage will inspire enemy sabo- 
teurs. A matter of critical impor- 
tance. 


Supplementary Order 53, is- 
sued by OPA, incorporates the 
standard adjustable price clause 
into thirteen additional price regu- 
lations, covering certain building 
materials. Several items are im- 
portant to the retail trade. 


General Order 31, as amended 
by WLB, simplifies the formula to 
be used by the business man with 
thirty or fewer employees in grant- 
ing individual wage adjustments. 
Former controls are maintained, 
but procedures are made easier to 
apply. 
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The House Doctor 


Specialist bureau, to 
help both homeowner 
and contractor, gets 
many sales for dealer 





The House Doctor, John E. Spiegel, head 


of the modernization and home planning 
department of The Restrick Lumber Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


To help Detroiters plan, Restrick 
Lumber Company established in De- 
troit a “Bureau of Home Improve- 
ment”. The prospect calls Lafayette 
0500 and asks for the “House 
Doctor’, or mails a coupon from the 
company’s newspaper advertise- 
ments, telling whether he wants 
ideas on insulation, porch repairs, 
adding a room, kitchen cabinets, 
storm sash, or what not. And back 
comes excellent advice, including 
booklets. And if the homeowner 
desires an estimate on the cost, a 
qualified contractor will be recom- 
mended to eliminate costly after- 
building troubles. 

That Detroiters appreciate estab- 
lishment of such a service is evi- 
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denced by the fact that the lumber 
company is averaging 150 telephone 
calls and an equal number of 
mailed-in coupons each week. The 
first month the service was in oper- 
ation 1,200 contacts were made, 
the majority of which were con- 
verted into sales. 

The idea for the Bureau orig- 
inated with John E. “Al” Spiegel, 
head of the modernization and home 
planning department, as an out- 
growth of a longtime effort the 
company has been making to build 
up a group of contractors that a 
lumber retailer with a reputation 
extending back to 1884 could recom- 
mend to prospects. 

“Until this war is won, we must 
set aside all plans for non-essential 
major construction,” Spiegel said. 
“The ‘home front’ must be main- 
tained, so we must concentrate on 
maintenance and repairs. We long 
ago offered contractors the services 
of Restrick Lumber Co. in develop- 
ing their requirements. Our credit, 
estimating and modernization de- 
partments were placed at their dis- 
posal. Then we set about con- 


vincing contractors there was 
money to be made in moderniza- 
tion.” 

Spiegel wrote a little booklet of 
tips for contractors on how to han- 
dle this new type of business. With 
keen competition for every job he 
advised contractors that every detail 
must be looked after with caution, 
and that when first called to figure a 
job that first visit must convince a 
prospect that “you are the man he 
wants.” The job, no matter what 
it is, must be done right the first 
time, Spiegel argued. 

“You must anticipate that one or 
more of your competitors will be a 
‘magician contractor’,” Spiegel told 
them. ‘“He’s the one who can wave 
a wand and do the job for cost or 
less. There is a magician type 
every business and he must be elim- 
inated as a menace to the building 
industry.” 

To handle this type of competi- 
tion Spiegel suggested contractors 
tell about being called to finish 4 
job the “magician” had half com- 
pleted—and nearly all of them had 
been through that experience. He 
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Some of the many newspaper ads clipped 
signed and returned by prospective customers. 
Catlogs are sent out and inquiries turned over 


to selected contractors. 


suggested they tell about the “mag- 
ician’” who took a job of raising a 
roof and when he found out he was 
going to lose money he threw the 
mess in the owner’s lap. The “hit 
and run with your money” contrac- 
tor requires legitimate contractors 
to raise a storm warning for pros- 
pects, Spiegel advised. 

“Today, you’ve got to be on your 
toes in your selling methods,” he 
Said. “Remember your prospect 
usually doesn’t know what your 
qualifications are, so you must sell 
yourself to him. But keep in mind 
the clock that ticks the loudest 
doesn’t always keep the best time. 
Don’t make the mistake of trying to 
sell modernization by conversion 
only. Don’t make the mistake of 
mailing your estimate or calling 
your prospect on the telephone to 
give him your final price. And re- 
member that nobody buys anything 
he can’t see. You can tell a man 
who wants to modernize his attic 
all about your services, but you also 
must give him an idea of what he 


wants, before he knows what he 
wants.” 
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“© HERE THEY ARE!! 


” A new set of booklets designed to 
help the builder of new h 
Please send 10c to cover mailing 







omes. 


THE BOOK OF HOMES, new 
small home plans. 

SMALL HOME BUILDERS 
YEAR BOOK. 64-page maga- 
zine. 10 new home plans, dec- 


: - ® 
orations, landscaping, con- 
structian etor 

WEYERHAEUSER’S THE 
HIGH COST OF CHEAP CON- - 


STRUCTION. A complete 
booklet on construction with 





HOME IMPROVEMENTS, deal- 
ing with remodeling and mod- 
ernization, 

WOODWORK, dealing with 
trim, fireplaces, doors, etc. 
THE CURTIS KITCHEN OF 
YOUR DREAMS, dealing with 
the kitchen, planning, mate- 
rials, cabinets,, etc. 

The Famous Curtis Scientific 
Fuel Saving Window Booklet. 


over 70 illustrations showing 














“And that,” Spiegel explained, 
“is our job, as a lumber concern. 
“We can implant those ideas. We 
can ‘soften up’ the prospect so that 
when he talks with a contractor he 
knows how the job should be done, 
what materials are required, and 
what a good job consists of. We 
do that through our Bureau of 
Home Modernization, which gives a 
man an opportunity of calling up or 
writing in for catalogs and ideas on 
home improvement, with no obliga- 
tion. 

“Catalogs help a home owner 
visualize what a job will look like. 
On balsam wool, for instance, if he 
wants to know something about that 
we send him a catalog from a manu- 
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facturer. 
ideas on what to do, if he wants to 
install the insulation himself, or 
how the job will look and what is 


The book will give him 


required. Nine times out of ten, 
when a prospect sees what is re- 
quired he calls in a contractor. 
“We do not believe in high pow- 
ered sales methods. We send out 
the catalogs, enclosing a small card 
which can be returned to us, if the 
homeowner wants us to recommend 
a contractor, or if he wants an esti- 
mate on cost. No salesman follows 
up the contacts. There are no sales- 
men in the lumber business today 
anyway. And if there were we 
would prefer to call them ‘repre- 
sentatives’ instead of salesmen, be- 
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cause there is a stigma attached to 
the word ‘salesman’, the prospect 
thinking he’s a fellow who’s going 
to get something out of selling him, 
and hence his resistance comes up. 

“The ‘House Doctor’ gets calls on 
many repair items or conversion 
jobs, but we get calls also for just 
general ideas on improving the 
home. In the latter case we send 
out a ‘Small Home Yearbook’, which 
contains a raft of good ideas on how 
to equip a home—how and where to 
put in kitchen cabinets—to build a 
breakfast nook—to use empty space 
in the attic for another bedroom. 
Our newspaper advertising is 
shaped to hit everybody, rather 


quiry we have referred to them, and 
to whom catalog material has been 
sent, they are not going on a goose 
chase. 

“The average sale is closed by 
these contractors on the first visit. 
However, we let prospects know the 
visit is made with no obligation on 
their part. If they want someone 
to come look over their home we 
owe them the courtesy of a visit 
and advice. If there is any follow- 
up work to our system it is in 
seeing that the contractor makes 
the call when we refer a prospect 
to him.” 

Spiegel maintains a list on a 
mimeographed form of the names, 





Headquarters of the House Doctor, Restrick Lumber Company, Detroit. 


than the specific prospect for one 
item, like storm sash or roofing 
alone. 

“Here’s a coupon, for instance,” 
he said, picking one at random from 
a pile on his desk,” from a man who 
has a two-story shell home. He 
wants information on how to com- 
plete it. Probably he’s a war 
worker who had just enough money 
to buy a shell, and now he’s ready 
to finish the job. He wants general 
ideas. We have just the catalog for 
him. And if he wants to see model 
rooms, we have a display at our 
Wyoming avenue yards where he 
can see exactly what the rooms will 
look like.” 

Now, Restrick Lumber Co. is not 
in the building business. They 
work through contractors. Spiegel 
has a list of some 60 contractors, 
each a specialist in his own line, to 
whom he can turn, in case a pros- 
pect wants an estimate. We’ve been 
in business 60 years, and hence we 
aren’t going to recommend any but 
the best contractor,” he said. “We 
have specialists in conversions, in 
repairs and in straight carpentry 
work. When they follow up an in- 
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addresses and telephone numbers of 
all prospects and the contractor to 
whom he refers each inquiry. He 
lives at the end of a telephone line, 
and often calls up his list of con- 
tractors, even if he has no job for 
them, just to keep them interested 
in the lumber company and to let 
them know he is interested, in turn, 
in their problems. 

As for manufacturer’s catalogs, 
Spiegel has a unique philosophy re- 
garding them. “A catalog buried 
is like a salesman asleep,” he says. 
“If we can get catalogs into circu- 
lation by advertising them and by 
paying the small amount of postage 
required, we start an idea trend 
which may result in a sale. Cata- 
logs are like chain letters. We feel 
that a good catalog will be used not 
by one prospect alone, but by his 
friends and relations. We've had 
plenty of orders to testify to that.” 

The ideal manufacturer’s catalog 
should be at least 8% by 11 inches 
in size and well illustrated with 
photographs and drawings, Spiegel 
maintains. He does not like enve- 
lope stuffer catalogs because they 
get thrown away too easily, whereas 


he says a catalog of magazine size 
will be saved. As examples of good 
catalogs he refers to those issued 
by the Curtis Co. and Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Company. And he likes the 
model kitchens which Curtis pro- 
vides. All catalogs used by the com- 
pany are imprinted with the Re- 
strick name by a printer, not by a 
rubber stamp, because the dignity 
of a catalog demands printing, he 
believes. 

That manufacturers appreciate 
the use Restrick Lumber Co. makes 
of their catalogs is evidenced by the 
fact that Spiegel is able to order 
them in quantities by the hundreds. 
He has large piles of them handy 
on a big table in his office, ready 
for instant gathering together and 
mailing, with a minimum of clerical 
time. He features the sales pro- 
motion materials provided by manu- 
facturers in newspaper advertise- 
ments and finds prospects will write 
in from miles around—even neigh- 
boring cities—for them. In the lat- 
ter case, he refers them to lumber 
dealers in their home cities, after 
mailing out the catalog requested 
from his stock. 

Spiegel provides not only ideas 
but also information on priorities. 
He maintains a supply of priority 
forms in his office. And if he can’t 
make an immediate sale, he figures 
he’s helping some fellow lay plans 
for construction after the war. In 
fact, he’s planning to issue a large 
file folder for prospective home 
builders, into which they can place 
ideas, booklets, and catalogs for 
their future homes. 

“Today is a day of help. You 
can’t be greedy for business,’ he 
said. “You’ve got to have the idea 
of giving the other fella a lift.” 

As an example of that, Restrick 
recently sent to industrial pros- 
pects a small official postal unit 
guide of Detroit, so they could 
check their mail addresses against 
the new postal unit numbers. A 
World War map was another useful 
item sent them, and a unique lum- 
ber calculator. 

Spiegel, as a public relations 
activity, organized the “Do It Right 
the First Time Club” among Re- 
strick employees, obtaining their 
pledges of cooperation. 

Restrick Lumber Co. makes 4 
business of cooperating with con- 
tractors, assisting them in their 
efforts to do the job right, too. “Be- 
fore you start the job—plan right,” 
Spiegel said. “When you build— 
build right. You can’t afford after- 
building troubles or dissatisfied 
customers.” 
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Just as has been previously shown 
with triangles and rectangles, the 
circle alone may be used as the basis 
of the geometrical design upon 
which the advertisement is to be 
built. 

[he peculiarity of the circle, that 
it contains neither straight lines 
nor angles, instead of being a dis- 
advantage, is, in reality, often a de- 
cided help. The absence of these 
display indicators generally results 
in 'ess complicated advertisements, 
unless, as demonstrated by Figure 
9, four or more circles are used in 
a single advertisement. But if the 
geometrical pattern is held to two 
circles, or not more than three, the 
absence of points brings with it 
tewer display lines. 

With the circle, (Rule 10) Head- 
ings must be placed at the top of 
each circle and at the cross lines. 
If the advertiser so desires, head- 
ings may also be placed at the bot- 
tom of circles. In Figure 7, nothing 
but the top cf the first circle and 
the four cross lines have been used, 
two of the latter coinciding with 
the tops of two of the circles and 
thus requiring but a single heading. 
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Again, in Figure 8, the rule de- 
mands but four headings, although 
a fifth at the bottom of the upper 
circle has been added. Even in 
Figure 9, where the unusual num- 
ber of four circles has been em- 
ployed, a total of only eight display 
points is indicated. With either 
triangles or rectangles the number 
would probably have been much 
greater. 

Simplicity, then, is the keynote of 
the circle. This simplicity often 
makes it ideal for combination with 
the other forms when the addition 
of either an extra triangle or rec- 
tangle would destroy an otherwise 
pleasing geometrical pattern. Used 
alone, the number of possible com- 
binations of circles, large and small, 
is limited only by the advertiser’s 
ingenuity, and he will have little 
difficulty in designing a satisfac- 
tory variety of attention-getting 
layouts with them. 

Are Illustrations Worthwhile? 

In the two preceding articles rel- 
atively little has been said about 
illustrations except that it was in- 
dicated that they might be inserted 
in the white spaces shown upon the 
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layouts. Illustrations, however, 
play a vital part in effective adver- 
tising, and may not be ignored. 

The danger of illustrations lies in 
the fact that the advertiser, unless 
held in check by a definite formula 
covering their use, is likely to be 
over-generous with them, particu- 
larly so in the case of retail adver- 
tisers who have available at the 
newspaper offices mat services at 
little or no cost. A glance through 
the pages of a newspaper or maga- 
zine will demonstrate that there is 
today a distinct tendency to use 
illustrations—pictures, rather—re- 
gardless of whether they improve 
the advertising or otherwise. They 
are so cheap in the form of mats 
that many advertisers find it easier 
to toss a few pictures into their 
copy space together with a heading 
and a brief word of description and 
price, than they do to write a real 
selling message. The result is that 
advertisement after advertisement 
appears containing illustrations 
almost identical and the competition 
is naturally keen. 

While it is undeniable that pic- 
tures tell the story quicker than 
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words—there are pictures and pic- 
tures. If the illustration is genu- 
inely story-teliing, if it pictures the 
merchandise attractively, if it shows 
the product in use in a telling way, 
if it arouses a desire for ownership, 
if it enticingly shows the result of 
that ownership, in all probability 
the illustration will be successful. 
But a picture used merely to fill 
space, or to save the advertiser the 
mental work of preparing selling 
copy, had better be omitted. (Rule 
11) Use illustrations only when 
they do a better selling job than 
could be done by devoting the same 
amount of space to text matter. 

The purpose of advertising is to 
sell merchandise, or a service, or 
sometimes an idea—in any event, 
there is something to be sold. The 
method of presentation that best 
furthers this purpose is the method 
that should be used. If an illustra- 
tion of a cow jumping over the 
moon will do a better job of selling 
skiis, for example, than an equiva- 
lent amount of text—then by all 
means the picture of the athletic 
bovine should be used, dignity per- 
mitting. 


Pictures Are More Than 
Space-fillers 


There must be more to illustra- 
tions than their attention-getting 
value. If they have that, so much 
the better, but it should not be for- 
gotten that the attention-getting 
value of the advertisement is 


largely determined by the layout as 
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a whole rather than by individual 
parts of it. An attention-getting 
advertisement containing admitted- 
ly poor illustrations, if the latter be 
real selling pictures, is a far better 
investment for the advertiser than 
a beautifully illustrated advertise- 
ment with little or no real selling 
message. 

In using illustrations, as sug- 
gested by the rule aiready given, 
the advertiser should ask himself: 
“Will this picture do a better job 
of selling than the same amount of 
text? Does it illustrate the mer- 
chandise or its use or the results of 
owning it, more enticingly than 
could be done by words?” If so, 
the illustration should be used. If 
not, it should be omitted. 


Do People Read Long Copy? 


There is another disease rampant 
to which a large number of adver- 
tisers appear to have succumbed— 
the belief that readers will pay at- 
tention to nothing but short copy. 
The result is the publication of 
thousands of advertisements that 
are little more than skeletons many 
of them disjointed skeletons at that. 
Instead of presenting a unified ap- 
pearance, each part of the advertise- 
ment bearing the proper relation to 
the other parts, and the entire 
advertisement “hanging together” 
as it were; we see the pages of news- 
papers, and sometimes magazines, 
littered with the wrecks of mis- 
taken ideas. One of the worst forms 
of advertisements resulting from 
this briefing process is that which 
presents a spotty appearance, and 
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the eye jumps from spot to spot, 
never resting more than a second 
on each, while the mind seldom 
grasps the advertiser’s message. 

Admittedly, large blocks of solid 
text matter present a formidable 
appearance to the eye, and the 
reader, unless enticed into it, will 
skip such advertising appeals. But 
there is no reason for such a pres- 
entation. Headings, and more espe- 
cially sub-headings, are designed 
for the express purpose of breaking 
up what would otherwise be an un- 
wieldy mass of type matter. By 
the use of clever sub-headings, 
attractively worded, appeals can be 
made to the entire gamut of human 
emotions—covetousness, desire, 
egotism, penury, greed, pride, es- 
teem, honor, love, ambition, and so 
on—and the reader can be led step 
by step through the entire adver- 
tisement—that same reader who 
would instantly balk if the text 
were printed in a solid block. 

One of the first uses of illustra- 
tions was to overcome the not un- 
natural desire to avoid what ap- 
pears to the eye as uninteresting; a 
use of pictures which is hardly 
justifiable today in view of the fact 
that the entire layout, together with 
the individual headings and sub- 
headings, is designed for the same 
purpose. [Illustrations should actu- 
ally illustrate, leaving attention- 
getting to the layout as a whole. 


Subheads Are Stepping-stones 


Furthermore, assuming that 
headings and sub-headings have 
been judiciously employed, it is un- 
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true that readers will avoid large 
amounts of copy—providing that 
that copy is interesting, informa- 
tive, and enticing. Women—and 
the bulk of the nation’s buying is 
done by women or controlled or in- 
fluenced by women—will literally 
wade through oceans of text matter 
so long as they are interested in the 
merchandise advertised and so long 
as the copy furnishes them with in- 
formation they desire. Much the 
same thing is true of men, except 
that details which are important to 
women need be covered but briefly 
when appealing exclusively to men. 

In preparing advertising copy, 
the advertiser should not be afraid 
to take as much space as is required 
to bring out the selling points of 
the merchandise or service in an 
enticing and thorough manner. If 
necessary, the text may be broken 
up by sub-headings—better than to 
skimp on the selling message, leav- 
ing the reader unsatisfied and in 
doubt. The layout may be relied 
upon to get the reader’s attention, 
but the actual selling is done by the 
text. 

If the advertised product or serv- 
ice can be thoroughly covered in a 
few words, well and good. If not, 
the advertiser should not hesitate to 
deliver the entire message, as en- 
ticingly as possible. On the other 
hand, neither should he be unduly 
wordy. He should use as many 
words as are actually necessary 
completely to present the entire 
message attractively —and then 
stop. 


Placing the Illustrations 


The rules previously given for 
the placing of the headings and the 
sub-headings apply with precisely 
the same force to illustrations. In 
other words, either illustrations or 
text matter may be placed at any 
part of the advertisement desig- 
nated by the point or inverted base 
of a triangle, the top of a circle or 
rectangle, or a cross line. The 
option lies with the advertiser. In 
the case of some layouts, the design 
automatically indicates places for 
illustrations because of the white 
space remaining. In others, the 
advertiser desiring to insert genu- 
ine illustrations—not merely pic- 
tures for the sake of a picture—in 
his advertisements, may substitute 
an illustration for a block of text 
matter. 

Figure 9 will demonstrate this 
very clearly. The upper right hand 
circle of Figure 9 contains no text, 


although the rule specifically re- 
quires a heading here. It was delib- 
erately left blank for the insertion 
of an illustration. The bottom of 
the upper left hand circle would be 
optional were it not for the cross 
line appearing there, which de- 
mands, according to the rule, a 
heading. Here again, no heading 
was used—the block was left blank 
for the insertion of an illustration. 

Text blocks and illustrations are 
interchangeable. An examination 
of Figure 7 will demonstrate how 
an illustration may be substituted 
for text matter even when there is 
already a considerable amount of 
white space in the advertisement. 
Here, the advertisement may be 
published just as it stands—all text 
and no illustrations. Or, the white 
space may be used for the insertion 
of illustrations, leaving the text as 
it is. Or, the white space may re- 
main unchanged and illustrations 
substituted for one or more of the 
text blocks. 

For example, under the main text 
block appears a small white space 
followed by a small text block di- 
rectly beneath it. This block might 
be eliminated and a picture used 
instead, leaving the other four 
blocks and the balance of the white 
space alone. The advertisement 
would be very attractive in this 
manner. Or, the block appearing 
just below the first cross line might 
be eliminated and an illustration 
used instead. 

In using single illustrations 
(Rule 12) they should be placed in 
the upper section of the advertise- 
ment, unless they are compensated 
for by more than the same amount 
of display headings at the top of 
the advertisement. In using two 
illustrations, they should be con- 
sidered as the two ends of a seesaw, 
the fulcrum or balancing point of 
which is above the center of the 
advertisement. Two illustrations 
above the center of the advertise- 
ment (or their equivalent in heavy 
display headings) will usually bal- 
ance a third illustration placed 
below the center, provided the third 
illustration is not larger than either 
one of the two upper illustrations. 

Figure 7 shows a use of the sig- 
nature which varies from the other 
examples given. Instead of being 
centered between the borders of the 
advertisement it is centered under 
the text blocks. This method is 
frequently used in “off center” 
advertisements such as this one. 
The effect is for the signature to 
balance the heading and so produce 
an effective type of unity which 
would otherwise be lacking. 
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DRESS UP 
YOUR GARDEN 


Build a 


@ PERGOLA 

@ TRELLIS 

@ ARCHES 

@ NEW FENCE 


We have all the 
necessary materials. 
Come in for a 


FREE ESTIMATE 
* 


FOX-WOODSUM 
LUMBER COMPANY 


THE QUALITY YARD 


Main Office and Plant: 714 E. California 
Cl. 3-1121 CHapman 5-1295 


BRANCH YARDS 
PASADENA — COLTON — REDLANDS — RIALTO 





For 20 years, sales representatives and 
authorized applicators for 


Pioneer-F lintkote Roofing 
Products | 

















An effective ad used by the Fox-Woodsum 
Lumber Company of Glendale, California, 
uses a good area of white space and a well 
chosen illustration of the idea sort, that is 
the. picture does not show specific items 
which are on sale but rather suggests a 
general variety of garden structures so the 
reader will immediately have brought to 
mind the thing he wants fo: his carden. Un- 
fortunately the illustration is too small for 
the best carrying power. Had it been twice 
as wide it would have carried better and 
the white space on each side of the type 
matter below would have been accented by 
contrast. As it is, there is a feeling that 
the ad tapers off to the top without an 
arresting mass to prevent the eye from run- 
ning off the ad to the next one above. 
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POSTWAR KITCHENS 


A suggestion for a completely packaged 
- kitchen. Note the high oven. The ot 
erator is divided into upper and lower sec- 
tions. The ice cube drawers are separate 
and may be pulled out without disturbing 
the rest of the refrigerator. 



















~~~ REFRIGERATOR: 
DISH WASHER ; 
SINK . 

~~. WORK SHELF 











The wall cabinet was in- 
creased at the expense of 
window areas in most 
kitchens built before the 
war. In this one, however, 
the window is frankly cut 
into the wall space be- 
tween the upper and 
lower cabinets and the re- 
sult is a light-flooded work 
space. Michael Goodman, 
Architect. 








Some designers believe the 
kitchen as such should be 
eliminated as the cooking 
functions become part of 
the dining room, beautiful 
in design and execution. 
William Hamby, Architect. 


Above pictures from Small Homes Guide. 


Just as there was reaction 
to the box-like modernis- 
tic houses in favor of 
something more homelike, 
so will there be a reaction 
to the slick, laboratory like 
kitchens. One example of 
this is shown in the illus- 
tration to the left. Michael 
Goodman, Architect. 


The cabinet is the parti- 
tion separating the kitchen 
and dining room, and is 
accessible from both sides 
by sliding figured glass 
doors. Here two small 
apartment sized ranges 
were used instead of one 
large bulky range. 


Paul Thiry, Architect. 
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Open spaciousness and direct supervision of play 
space is a requisite of the kitchen for the young 





family. 
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Electric appliances arise out of the counter in this 
In the 
corner is a broiler oven in easy reach. J. O. Rein- 


suggested design for postwar manufacture. 


ecke, Designer. 


A mock-up design of the kitchen of the future combines many ideas 
which demonstrate that the kitchen after the war will receive con- 
siderable thought to make the work of the housewife enjoyable. 
Clock-round usefulness, cabinets to eliminate stooping, built-in ap- 
pliances placed to heighten efficiency, all open to view and light 
by the use of glass, are features of this kitchen designed by H. 
Creston Doner of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company. The 
dining table folds up against the wall to provide an open play 
space. The floor itself is perfectly clear for ease of cleaning. 






















The electric mixer is fixed in place and dis- 
appears out of sight when not in use. The 
mixer can be disengaged for hand stirring 
operations in the cooking vessels in the 
stove, which are shown with glass tops. 
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The waffle iron is an integral part of the 

cooking unit. By substituting a griddle for 

the waffle plate it can be used as a sand- 
wich grill or small pan fryer. 









Equipped with motor driven spit and griddle 
top for pan frying this oven is enclosed with 
glass and illuminated so it need not be 
opened for inspecting. The heating element 
raises or lowers to desired position at the 
push of a button and the hood opens and 
closes automatically too. 
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Isolate your losses 


..... even when you 
MAKE money 


Because normal distribution and 
merchandising have been disrupted 
by war restrictions, it is more im- 
portant than ever that you know 
where you stand on departmental 
profit or loss. In bygone years, few 
lumber dealers recorded profit or 
loss according to lines or depart- 
ments carrying related lines. Now, 
departmentization is a “must” for 
the duration and postwar period. 

Frank Perry, eastern lumber 
dealer, is a good example of the 
danger inherent in lack of depart- 
mentization. Perry made money 
and lost money in 1942. Sounds 
paradoxical, nevertheless, it is true. 
An analysis of departmental figures 
based upon his composite recordings 
showed that he had earned a net 
profit of $8,000 on the business as 
a whole, or 4 per cent on sales, but 
lost money in three departments. 
The other departments were carry- 
ing these “weak sisters.” 

Many lumber dealers, like Perry, 
lump their sales, cost of sales and 
overhead for the business as a 
whole, which prevents the isolation 
of departmental gains and losses 
and they lose money through this 
laxity. A fair profit on a composite 
profit and loss statement does not 
mean that all departments are hold- 
ing their own nor is a loss an indi- 
cation that all departments are in 
the red. 

Because of the war and its dis- 
turbing influence on _ business 
routine, the dealer must have a 
more detailed picture of the mon- 
etary results of operations today. 
He must Sherlock Holmes profit and 
loss to source by departmentizing, 
or segregating income and outgo 
according to departments or lines 
handled, and sometimes brands, if 
volume is substantial. Department- 
ization differs according to the busi- 
ness set-up and lines handled but 
this article gives the fundamentals. 
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Perry’s profit and loss statement 
showed these totals lumped for the 
business as a whole: 

Although below prewar par, this 
statement satisfied Perry that his 
business was being managed with 
maximum efficiency considering war 
conditions. 
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Margin of profit on sales 
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From his books, how- 
ever, we prepared a departmental 
statement that brought out the 
Gremlins. First, we departmentized 
the 1942 sales, getting the figures 
from his sales sheets and computing 
the departmental sales as a percent- 
age to total sales. 


Cement, sand and brick...... 
Lumber and millwork........ 
Roofing materials .......... 


Insulation and storm sash 
Fencing 
Hardware 
Paint * 


Perry’s overhead expenses were 
$62,000, so we computed the over- 
head-to-sales ratio for each depart- 
ment, dividing the overhead in 
proportion to each group of sales 
to the aggregate: 


DEPARTMENTAL OVERHEAD EXPENSE 


Cement, sand and brick...... 
Lumber and millwork........ 
Roofing materials ........... 


Insulation and storm sash 
Fencing 

Hardware 
Paint 
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Next, we computed the depart- 
mental cost of sales, taking the 
figures from invoices on merchan- 
dise purchased: 


Lpemeer Stil MPIWOEKE...... ccc cccccccccsectcecce 


Roofing materials 


Insulation and storm sash.....................-. 


Fencing 
Hardware 
Paint 


Then we prepared this depart- 
mental statement of estimated profit 
or loss in 1942, which shows the 
comparative profitableness of the 
different lines. Even though this 
statement is not accurate to the 
penny, it gave Perry a good idea 
of where to look to trace profit or 
loss to source. 


Cement, sand and brick.............. 
Lumber and millwork................ 


Roofing materials 


Insulation and storm sash............ 


Fencing 

Hardware 
Paint 
Farm supplies 
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Departmental 
Accounting 
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Totals 


By making each department or 
line carry its fair share of ex- 
pense, an analysis of the depart- 
mental accounts would reveal to 
Perry at any time the relative value 
of each department as a profit- 
builder and this is what he must 
know to manage his business intelli- 
gently in these hectic days, but it is 
not revealed unless all expenses are 
properly distributed or pro-rated. 

Perry was losing 6 per cent on 
cement, sand and brick. One rea- 
son was that his prices had been 
frozen to too low a margin on these 
items. His pricing system needs 
overhauling. Even under price con- 
trol, the lumber dealer has a pricing 
job to do. He can’t exceed ceilings 
but he should know whether his 
prices are right instead of working 
“in the blind.” 

Perry’s biggest return in percent- 
age on sales was on paint. He 
earned 6 percent on farm supplies, 
better than the 4 percent on total 
sales. In dollars, his biggest return 


was on lumber and millwork, next 
on insulation and storm sash. He 
lost money on cement, sand, brick, 
fencing and hardware, which are 
profitable lines, if properly handled. 
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Although lumber dealers are at a 
disadvantage in the field of mer- 
chandising today and may show 
slim profits, even losses on certain 
items when costs and expenses are 
pro-rated against them, the use of 
departmentization is still desirable 
because it will minimize loss and 
provide maximum profit. A depart- 
mental statement will not disclose 
the reasons for losses or gains but 
it will isolate results to make it 
easier to find discrepancies and 
correct them. 

In the case of direct expenses, 
such as rent, which may be allocated 
according to space occupied by the 
merchandise, depreciation on work- 
ing assets or departmental repairs, 
these charges may be made direct 
instead of pro-rated on a percent- 
age basis, but, for the dealer’s pur- 
pose in tracing profit or loss to 
source, other expenses, such as heat, 
light, salaries, bad debt losses, in- 
terest paid, advertising, etc., can be 
pro-rated in accordance with this 
article and provide sufficient accu- 
racy. In fact, even the direct ex- 
penses can be pro-rated as shown 
here unless there is a big difference 
between the space one department 
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occupies and that occupied by an- 
other department. 

Do not set up more departments 
than necessary. Departmentization 
can be carried too far. Keep re- 
lated lines together. This article is 
intended to give you a general idea 
of departmental set-up. Adjust the 
fundamentals to suit your business. 

You can’t be tops in managerial 
efficiency unless you keep records 
that show exactly where you stand 
in each department so that you can 
take intelligent action for better- 
ment and forge ahead in the clear. 
Working “in the blind” is far more 
hazardous today than before Pearl 
Harbor. Many lumber dealers as- 
sume that departmentization is a 
complex operation, but, as these 
tables show, it is easy to handle and 
worth the mathematical effort. We 
commend it to the lumber dealer 
because such action is in keeping 
with the demand for greater man- 
agerial efficiency so that, despite 
merchandise and manpower short- 
ages, high taxation, rationing, price 
control and other burdensome war 
measures, adequate profits can be 
maintained for the duration and the 
proper foundation laid for prosper- 
ity in the postwar period. 
















Anew your COLORS 


AND BRING MORE 
PAINT CUSTOMERS 
INTO YOUR STORE 


The lack of a knowledge of color is 
frequently the basic reason why the 
lumber dealer’s paint department is 
not a big money maker. The aver- 
age customer who wants to paint a 
room or a piece of furniture not 
only needs some paint and a brush, 
but also some help as to mixing 
paints and colors. Naturally the 
sale for the paint goes to the dealer 
who can supply the information as 
well as the paint. 

There are simple rules and fun- 
damentals which, if learned, can 
make a color expert out of any one. 
And after learning the funda- 
mentals and applying them the 
mysteries of color soon disappear 
and the whole business takes on 
logic. 

It is impossible to describe color 
by words. Mauve may be one thing 
to one person and another to an- 
other. Colors which are so fashion- 
able one season as to become tire- 
some may, a few seasons later be 
startingly fresh. There are no new 
colors but there is an infinite va- 
riety of colors which are made from 
the mixing of basic pigments. 

Reviewing what we learned in 
school by looking at the color wheel, 
we remember that the three pri- 
mary colors are red, yellow and 
blue, that the mixing of any two 
primary colors produces a second- 
ary color; yellow and blue produce 
green, red and blue produce violet, 
and yellow and red produce orange. 
Thus, green, violet and orange are 
secondary colors as they are made 
by mixing two primary colors. Or 
if we carry this one step further 
and mix one secondary with one of 
the primaries next to it on the color 
wheel we get what are sometimes 
called tertiary colors, such as yel- 
low green, green blue, violet blue, 


red violet, orange red and orange 
yellow. By varying the proportions 
of the colors mixed we can, for 
instance, have a yellow green which 
is more yellow or more green, de- 
pending on which of the mixed 
colors predominate. 

Thus, by using the three primary 
colors we can obtain any color of 
paint we wish even down to the 
subtlest variation merely by using 
the proper proportions. However, 
pigments are very seldom pure pri- 
mary colors and therefore the actual 
color make up of the pigments must 
be considered when mixing. As an 
example, venetian red is actually an 
orange red whereas roselake and 
carmine are red violet, there being 
no pure spectrum red. 

The accompanying table gives 
the pigment names which may be 
classed under the various color 
wheel names. 

Probably one of the most general 
mistakes made by amateur painters 
is to use the color too bright. This, 
particularly if on a large area or an 
entire piece of furniture for in- 
stance, produces a cheap homemade 
appearance. Had the color been 
grayed a bit before applying the 
article would have a richer, more 
satisfying aspect. 

The larger the area over which 
a color is applied the brighter it 
appears. A small sample which 
looks almost gray can give the ap- 
pearance of almost pure color when 
painted on an entire room or wall, 
as the color is amplified by the area 
and by reflection. Pure bright col- 
ors should be reserved for very 
small areas and for decoration only. 

The art of graying colors is sel- 
dom understood even by many exper- 
ienced painters. Their tendency is 
to throw in some black which is 
exactly the thing not to do. Black 


will, to be sure, gray the color but 
it also makes it muddy. Always 
gray a color by mixing in some of 
its complement. The complement 
of a color is that color which ap- 
pears opposite it on the color wheel, 
thus green is the complement of red, 
and yellow is the complement of 
violet. So the way to gray down a 
red to make it less blatant is by 
adding a touch of green, and blue 
is grayed down by adding a touch 
of orange, and so on. 

If the complementary colors are 
mixed in approximately equal por- 
tions a gray will appear. If there 
is more warm color (any color on 
the red side of the color wheel) 
this gray will be a brown. If the 
cool colors (blue and green) pre- 
dominate this gray will be what we 
generally think of as gray. 

Some of the most pleasing wall 
colors are obtained by mixing com- 
plementary colors in this manner to 
obtain a color which is not strong 
yet has all the richness of the 
colors which go into it and thus 
make a fine background for the 
stronger colors in the room. 

So far we have not taken up the 
question of intensity of color. We 
can take an intense color, say pure 
blue, and by the addition of white 
soften and lighten this color so that 
it becomes a most delicate shade. 
Even though colors may become 
delicate by the addition of white 
they must nevertheless be grayed if 
to be used on a considerable area, 
otherwise they will appear thin. 

In mixing colors for tints it is 
best to start with the white paint 
and add the pigments so that in 
the end approximately the proper 
amount of paint will be mixed. 

A good plan is to mix a small 
batch of paint to get the desired 
shade, keeping track of what pig- 
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ments went into it, as it is fre- 
quently necessary to start over 
again or to vary the mistake in a 
much larger quantity of paint later. 
Also bear in mind that some pig- 
ments are much stronger than 
others and therefore require differ- 
ent amounts to tint to the same 
intensity. 

It is safest to mix a little bit 
too much paint than a little bit too 
little as left-over paint can usually 
be worked into another batch of 
another color so that it will not go 
to waste, but it is practically im- 
possible to mix a small batch to 
match some that is already applied. 

Paints are not exactly the same 
color when dry as when wet. Paints 
mixed with water, casein paints, 
etc., are always much lighter when 
dry and therefore the samples must 
be thoroughly dried when mixing 
these colors. Oil paints dry slightly 
darker than when wet though the 
difference is not as great. This is 
one reason why it is very difficult 
to match a paint to a dry sample. 

Once a small sample is mixed to 
the desired color more paint can be 
mixed to match the sample and 
comparisons made by dipping the 
paddle from the sample halfway 
into the new mixture for compari- 
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nearest colors. 


Orange 


Orange-yellow . . . 
ochre, cadmium yellow. 


Yellow . 


boge, aureolin. 
Blue-green 


Violet blue 
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son. In this way the slightest color 
difference can be detected and it is 
easy to see whether the paint needs 
more color, which color, or if it 
needs more white. 

Frequently it is desirable to 
bring two or more colors into har- 
mony which do not seem to be 
compatible at all. This may be 
done by mixing a little of one of 
the colors into the other, thereby 
producing what is called a related 
color. Usually it is best to put 
some of the duller color into the 
brighter to gray it down to har- 
mony. 

Analogous colors are those which 
are next to each other in the color 
wheel and are theoretically har- 


. . No pigments are pure yellow. 
yellow with light (lemon) chrome yellow. 


Green-yellow . . . Light (lemon) chrome yellow, zinc yellow, gam- 





monious. These colors can be made 
related by mixing one into the other 
and overcoming any inharmious re- 
lationship due to the fact of im- 
purity of pigment color. 

The safest way to plan a color 
scheme for a room is to mix some, 
even if only a little bit, of one 
certain color into all the other 
colors in the room. Thus the color 
scheme of a green basis may have 
gray walls made by mixing red, 
green with the blue predominating, 
upholstery green with the yellow 
predominating, with a red carpet. 
The color of the red carpet would 
be grayed, of course, as all red car- 
pets are, and this graying would 
have been done in the dyeing by the 
mixture of some green into the red. 
Of course red and green are comple- 
mentary colors and are theoretically 
harmonious, but red in such a large 
area would have to be grayed and 
it is the process of graying which 
makes it a related color. 

In this same room we might have 
some accessories of yellow which 
would be brought into harmony by 
a slight touch of the green. In 


Red ...No pigments are pure red. See orange red and red violet for 


Orange-red ... Bulletin red, Venetian red, burnt sienna. 
. .- Orange or dark chrome yellow, Indian yellow. 
Medium chrome yellow, raw sienna, yellow 


Mix medium chrome 


Green... Light, medium or dark chrome green, Chromium oxide. 
. .. Chrome green dark. 

Blue . . . Prussian blue, Chinese blue. 

. .. Ultramarine blue, cobalt blue. 

Violet . . . Tuscan red, rose pink, Indian red, orchid tinter. 

Red violet .. . Rose lake, carmine. 


any color scheme it must be re- 
membered that it is necessary to 
have a dominant color, a color of 
which one is conscious when enter- 
ing the room. 

Armed with these few simple 
facts and experimenting with the 
mixing of paints, the dealer will 
find that the problem of color har- 
mony is very interesting indeed 
and by its variety is always inter- 
esting and refreshing. Though in 
general, good taste is a matter of 
restraint, when it comes to color 
most people because they realize 
they know little about it, are too 
timid. If they discover that you 
know color and its application you 
can sell quantities of paint. 
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Directive Increases 
Allowable Working 
Stresses for Lumber 


What Directive 29 Does for Lumber 


Permits the same lumber to carry 20% more load and 
less lumber to carry the same load, with accompanying 
reduction in the cost of lumber construction. 


Places structural lumber in a more equitable position in 
competition with other structural materials. 


Officially recognizes that stress graded lumber pos- 
sesses much greater strength and dependability as an 
engineering material than has been allowed to it in the 
past. 


Provides a complete, official, national engineering spectfica- 
tion and design basis, making possible more accurate, eco- 
nomical and safe structural lumber use. 


Makes design provisions and engineering inspection 
mandatory, thus assuring that structural lumber will be 
used properly. 


Encourages use of the lower structural grades in the 
various species. 


Reaffirms the necessity for adequate grading and grade 
certification or grade marking by “competent” grading 
agencies. 


Highlights of New Design Specification 


All allowable working stresses for structural grades of 
lumber are increased 20%. 





The new allowable stresses are increased an additional 
15% for members supporting snow loads. 





They are also increased an additional 50% for mem- 
bers supporting wind and earthquake loads. 





The allowable working loads for lumber joints with all 
mechanical fastenings, such as timber connectors, bolts 
and nails, are increased 20%. 





The new allowable joint loads are increased an addi- 
tional 15% when supporting snow loads. 
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At one stroke, and under govern- 
ment mandate, Directive 29 in- 
creases by twenty percent the 
allowable working stresses for all 
lumber that is graded for strength 
by a recognized lumber grading 
agency and used for buildings con- 
structed, financed or approved by 
any government agency. In effect, 
for the duration of the war, this 
covers virtually all buildings in 
which structural lumber will be 
used. 

The history-making, sixty-page 
document, printed copies of which 
will be available to the industry on 
October Ist, is entitled, “National 
Emergency Specifications for the 
Design, Fabrication and Erection 
of Stress Grade Lumber and Its 
Fastenings for Buildings”. It will 
govern contracts placed after No- 
vember Ist, except where govern- 
ment agencies can apply it before 
that date without substantially de- 
laying the war effort. 

With increased demand, the in- 
creased working stresses which are 
made mandatory will provide, in 
effect, 200,000,000 board feet a year 
for additional buildings. This, in 
turn, will have the effect of saving 
an additional 100,000 tons of steel. 
Increased stresses of twenty percent 
in the design of structural lumber 
joints will save 2,000 tons of metal 
a year in timber connectors, bolts 
and lag screws. 

From the standpoint of the in- 
dustry, the new Specification goes 
far to abolish the inequitable posi- 
tion of lumber when in competition 
with other structural materials and 
should open post-war markets 
hitherto limited by ultra-conserva- 
tive stress requirements. Steel, 
over the past two decades, had en- 
hanced its competitive position with 
respect to structural lumber by suc- 
cessive hikes in its allowable work- 
ing stresses amounting to an 
aggregate increase of fifty percent. 
Over a similar period, working 
stresses of concrete have enjoyed 
increases. In the meantime, lumber 
stresses have remained substan- 
tially static in spite of improve- 
ments in the methods and accuracy 
of grading and advances in lumber 
engineering techniques and design. 

“Working stresses used hereto- 
fore with structural grades of lum- 
ber were conservative,” the WPB 
acknowledged in its statement 
announcing the new Specification. 
“They were established a number 
of years ago for use under peace- 
time conditions. Considerable re- 
search work has been done since, 
resulting in improved grading tech- 
nique and design. This research 
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work and the improvements were 
carefully analyzed by the Conserva- 
tion Division in cooperation with 
the U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, and the 
results of that work embodied in 
these emergency specifications. The 
analysis indicated that the increase 
in stresses could be safely made 
_ without the hazard of failure and 
that they would prove satisfactory 
provided the precautionary require- 
ments contained in the specifica- 
tions are observed.” 

The Specifications promulgated 
under Directive 29 combines in a 
single document information now 
scattered in a number of publica- 
tions and some data resulting from 
recent tests not yet published. It 
covers not only working stresses for 
structural grades of lumber and 
design loads and formulae, but tim- 
ber connector, bolt, lag screw, nail, 
spike, drift pin and wood screw 
joints. In addition, there is a chap- 
ter on glued laminated lumber for 
structural use containing general 
provisions designed to assure satis- 
factory fabrication and construc- 
tion in that field. 

The Specification is binding upon 
the WPB, Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission, Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation, National Housing 
Agency, and all other government 
departments and agencies, except 
that even higher stresses may be 
authorized for military purposes by 
the military authorities. 

In 1942, WPB requested the co- 
operation of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association and of 
its federated member associations 
in the preparation of the Specifica- 
tion. The request was considered 
in detail by the Trade Promotion 
Committee of NLMA at its meeting 
in November and thereafter was 
submitted to and approved by the 
NLMA board of directors. 

Completion of the Specification 
and its issuance as Directive 29 con- 
stitute “not an episode but an event 
in lumber history,” according to 
Wilson Compton, Secretary-Man- 
ager of NLMA, whose technical 
division, under Richard G. Kimbell, 
together with the Technical Ad- 
visory Committee representing the 
regional associations, collaborated 
for months in the compilation of 
stress, grading, and design data. 
For NLMA, the work was the 
major assignment of Frank J. Han- 
rahan, staff engineer. 

Preparation of the Specification 
was under the general direction of 
Howard Coonley, WPB Director of 
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They are also increased an addional 50% when sup- 
porting wind and earthquake loads. 





The use of bending (joist, plank, beam, stringer) 
grades in trusses and elsewhere is extended by the as- 
signment to them of allowable tension and compression 
stresses. 





The allowable stresses are not varied for condition of 
moisture content or seasoning of the structural lumber. 





Previous reduction of stresses for decay hazards is 
eliminated. They will be taken care of by design, main- 
tenance, selection or treatment of lumber, or other 
methods. 





Greater economy in bow-string trusses is provided 
through a further increase in allowable loads at heel 
joints. 





Design economies result from new technical data in- 
cluded in the specification. 





Confusion as to grades required by the design is pre- 
vented by information required on drawings. 





Structures are safeguarded against over-loading 
through posting of design loads. 


For Glued Laminated Construction 


The increases in stresses and joint loads also apply to 
glued laminated lumber. 





The allowable compression stress parallel to grain for 
low grades of lumber is increased an additional 50% 
above that otherwise permitted for the lumber. 





The highest allowable unit shear stress permitted for 
any structural grade of a species is specified for all struc- 
tural grades of the species. 





Provision is made for the use of non-structural graded 
and low-grade lumber for laminating. 





After sorting within a grade, allowable unit stresses 
for the next higher structural grade are specified when 
upper line pieces are used in the highest stressed portion 
of a laminated member. 





Provision is made for the use of a lower grade in the 
middle three-fifths of a member in bending, without any 
reduction of working stresses. 





The same allowable stress is specified for laminations 
with |-in-12 scarfed end-joints as for laminations without 
joints. 





The specification permits use of butt joints in those 
portions of a member where the stress does not exceed 
two-thirds of the stress otherwise permitted. 





The glue line, when properly applied, is recognized 
as being as strong and durable as the wood itself. 





A complete, national design specification has been pre- 
sented for the first time. 














Conservation, and C. L. Warwick, 
Chief of the Materials Branch of 
the Conservation Division. For 
WPB, their development was the 
special assignment of R. P. A. John- 
son, wood consultant, and C. A. Will- 
son, chief of the Construction Ma- 
terials Section. L. J. Markwardt, 
Chief of the Timber Mechanics 
Section, and other staff members of 
the U. S. Forest Products Labora- 
tory were consulted freely and con- 
curred in the decisions made. Mem- 
bers of the Technical Advisory 
Committee of NLMA met almost 
continuously, either in full commit- 
tee or in smaller working groups 
holding impromptu meetings in va- 
rious parts of the country, and 
their deliberations contributed im- 
portantly to the finished work now 
made public. 

One of the outstanding results 
which should flow from the increase 
in working stresses is a horizontal 
reduction in the cost of structural 
lumber construction following upon 
a reduction in the size of structural 
members. As an example, where 
a 12x12 beam has been required in 
the past, a 10x12 beam may now 
be specified—this being the size re- 
duction corresponding to a twenty 
percent increase in allowable load. 
Lowered costs for lumber construc- 
tion, taken with the mandatory 
standardization of design specifica- 
tions which insure proper engineer- 
ing, will serve further to correct 
lumber’s inequitable position in the 
structural field. 

In effect, the Specification will 
make it possible for the present 
annual production of structural 
lumber to do as much work in 
buildings as an increased produc- 
tion of 200,000,000 board feet a 
year would have accomplished 
under former practice. This will 
mean that more buildings can be 
built of lumber than heretofore. 

Another salutary effect of the 
new Specification is that for the 
first time it gives official recognition 
to the fact long known to wood 
engineers that lumber, properly con- 
trolled by careful grading for 
strength, possesses much greater 
strength and dependability in struc- 
tural performance than has ever 
been allowed to it in the past. 

The emphasis placed by the Spec- 
ification on the need for adequate 
grading is worded: “The lumber 
shall be identified by grade mark of, 
or certification of inspection issued 
by, a lumber grading or inspection 
bureau or agency recognized as 
being competent.” 

The Specification does not change 
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existing lumber grades or market- 
ing procedures. It does require 
designers to use new and higher 
working stresses with the present 
grades. It does not cover dimension 
lumber or boards. 

As to the technical provisions of 
the Specification, the allowable 
stresses are not to be varied for 
condition of moisture content or 
seasoning of structural lumber. For 
example, the customary reduction 
in allowable cross-grain compres- 
sion stresses for wet conditions is 
no longer considered necessary and 
is revoked. 

Declining to permit any reduction 
of stresses for decay hazards, the 
Specification states, “Decay haz- 
ards shall be taken care of by de- 
sign, maintenance, selection or 
treatment of lumber, or other meth- 
ods.” 

An additional increase of 15 per- 
cent in allowable stresses for snow 
loading and 50 percent for wind 
and earthquake loading for the 
lumber, and for the mechanical con- 
nections where the strength of the 
metal does not govern, gives recog- 
nition to the unique property of 
wood which enables it to carry a 
much larger load for a limited time 
than it can carry permanently. 

For the first time, allowable ten- 
sion and compression stresses have 
been assigned officially to bending 
grades. This action will extend the 
usefulness of the grades for tension 
and compression members in 
trusses and elsewhere. 

Added economy in the fabrication 
of bow-string trusses is made pos- 
sible by an increase in allowable 
unit stresses in end-bearing of wood 
on a metal strap or plate to stresses 
permitted for clear wood. 

Use of the lower, more readily 
available structural grades of the 
various species is encouraged for 
structural members. Grades to be 
used must be listed, in lumber grad- 
ing terms, on all design drawings 
to avoid confusion as to the grades 
required. 

The additional increases in short- 
time stress permitted for lumber 
under snow, wind, and earthquake 
loading is specified for the allow- 
able load capacities of all mechan- 
ical joint connections, except 
where the strength of the metal 
governs. This includes increases 
in short-time allowable loads for 
timber connectors, bolts, lag screws, 
nails, spikes, drift pins and wood 
screws. 

For the first time, the Specifica- 
tion offers data on the use of lag 


screws, instead of bolts, with tim- 
ber connectors. 

The Specification is notable in 
the attention it devotes to the com- 
paratively new field of glued lam- 


inated construction. All increases 
in allowable stress authorized for 
solid structural lumber are likewise 
made applicakle to glued laminated 
structural members, including the 
added stress allowance for snow, 
wind, and earthquake loads. 

A provision which officially dis- 
poses of stubbornly held doubts as 
to the efficiency of the glue bond in 
laminated construction directs that, 
where the other provisions of the 
Specification are observed, the glue 
line between laminations shall be 
assumed to be as strong as the 
wood itself. Some designers un- 
familiar with modern glue develop- 
ment have remained dubious as to 
glue strengths. 

Higher working stresses with 
low grades of laminating material 
are permitted by an increase of 50 
per cent in the allowable compres- 
sion stress parallel to grain above 
that otherwise permitted for the 
lumber, except that this shall not 
exceed 90 per cent of the clear wood 
stress. 

The highest allowable unit shear 
stress permitted for any commer- 
cial grade of a given species and 
density shall apply to all grades of 
that species and density used for 
laminating. 

Provisions are made for the use 
of non-structural graded and low- 
grade lumber for laminating by ap- 
plying pertinent modifications de- 
pending on the quality of lumber 
used. 

After sorting within a grade, al- 
lowable unit stresses for the next 
higher structural grade are speci- 
fied when the upper line pieces are 
used in the highest stressed portion 
of a laminated member. 

Provisions also are made for the 
use of a lower grade for the mid- 
dle three-fifths of a member in 
bending without any reduction in 
working stresses. 

Laminations with 1-in-12 scarfed 
end-joints are to take the same 
stresses as laminations without 
joints. Butt joints may be used in 
those portions of a member where 
the stress does not exceed two- 
thirds of the stress otherwise per- 
mitted. 

NLMA and The Timber Engi- 
neering Company will assist in the 
distribution of the Specification to 
all practicing architects and engi- 
neers, building inspectors, and ar- 
chitectural and engineering schools 
and colleges. 
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An Open Letter 





to the War Production Board 


A large part of the nation’s vitally important 
1943 corn crop will be lost unless immediate 
action is taken by the War Production Board to 
provide materials with which to build storage 
facilities on the farms. Full responsibility for 
the calamity, which is imminent without fast and 
effective action, lies with the War Production 


Board. 


The American Lumberman, after a study of 
conditions in the corn belt, and with knowledge 
of the many difficulties confronting all agencies 
concerned with current lumber supply and dis- 
tribution problems, proposes a simple, effective 
and feasible way to avert the calamity of corn 
crop loss through lack of storage facilities on 
the farms. It is to set in motion at once the 
machinery necessary to produce wood lath in 
sufficient quantity to permit manufacture of 
enough snow fence to build temporary corn 
cribs and silos. Such storage facilities provide 
the greatest possible economies in lumber use 
for structures that serve for a limited period. 
Temporary snow fence corn cribs can be built 
with approximately one-tenth the lumber re- 
quired for well constructed, permanent cribs, and 
the lath required are made largely from slash, 
which is waste unless so converted. 


Only 513 lath Y% in. by 1% in. by four feet 
are required for the snow fence that will build 
a temporary corn crib 12 feet in diameter and 
eight feet high. Such a crib will store 400 bushels 
of ear corn. Thus, 513 lath, amounting to 128 
board feet of lumber produced from slash, will 
protect 400 bushels of ear corn. Temporary 
silos made of snow fence are ordinarily built 12 
feet in diameter and 12 feet high, and will take 
30 tons of silage. The board foot requirement 
for such a silo is 192. 


Three of the largest snow fence manufacturers 
in the country have reported ample supplies of 
wire and stain to take care of the steadily mount- 
ing demand for their product by retail lumber 
dealers and farmers throughout the corn belt. 
They also report that they are able to get enough 
lath to supply only about one-tenth of the present 
demand. Certainly one of the chief reasons for 
their inability to get lath is the fact that the high- 
est WPB priority they have been able to secure 
is AA-3. That does not allow large mills with 
higher rated orders to divert manpower to the 
production of lath. It is possible that small mills 
with whom snow fence manufacturers have not 
been doing business and whom they are unable 
to contact in the short time that remains to save 
the crop could alleviate the situation. 
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There is no time, however, to establish these 
contacts, although immediate offers from a 
number of small mills without high preference 
orders will be helpful. It is necessary that the 
War Production Board act at once to provide 
snow fence manufacturers with an AA-| priority 
for lath for a limited period, and stipulate that 
all snow fence made with lath secured on such 
a priority be sold for temporary corn cribs and 
silos. 

The situation was bad enough two weeks ago, 
with inadequate facilities for storing ear corn on 
the farms, and the AA-2 preference rating 
granted to retail dealers for farm lumber prov- 
ing almost useless. In the past two weeks, how- 
ever, it has become apparent that much of the 
corn south of the 40th parallel in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa and Missouri, will produce no ma- 
ture ears, and will have to be ground for silage. 
The night of September 12 saw a killing frost 
in New York, with the result that corn in that 
area will have to be ground for silage. There 
will be a tremendous increase in the amount of 
silage cut this year, an increase that cannot 
possibly be accommodated in the silos on the 
farms. If material (snow fence made of wood 
lath) is not made available at once for construc- 
tion of temporary silos the corn will have to rot 
in the fields.. What that will mean in the pro- 
duction of dairy products and meat needs no 
comment. 

OPA has done its part. Lath in the Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan area has an fob mill ceiling of $9.90 
a thousand pieces, and the southern yellow pine 
ceiling is $9.00. These prices permit manufac- 
ture with a reasonable profit, but only a pitifully 
inadequate trickle of lath is forthcoming because 
snow fence manufacturers are not permitted to 
back their orders with preference ratings high 
enough to permit the mills to produce. 

The morning of September | 3 saw middle west 
manufacturers of snow fence deluged with tele- 
phone and telegraph orders for snow fence from 
dealers in New York. Nothing could be done 
with the orders except to place them in the heavy 
files of unfilled orders already accumulated from 
dealers in the vast middle west corn belt. Ninety 
percent of these orders will not be filled unless 
the War Production Board acts and acts quickly. 
The kind of lumber required will take nothing 
whatever away from the war needs. The amount 
of lumber required is ridiculously small. 

The question is, will the War Production Board 
implement the production of lath for the snow 
fence needed to protect the corn crop, or will the 
corn be left to rot in the fields? 
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Construction Limitations 


The surrender of Italy high-lighted 
the opening of the bond drive; caused 
war stocks to dip on the big board. 
It also set our industry to dreaming 
of relaxed building rules. 

Then a statement appeared in a 
Washington paper; that the govern- 
ment is considering additional restric- 
tions on the volume of building! Ac- 
cording to the story, these reductions 
might be as much as fifty percent. 
Reasons cited: Shortages of labor, 
lumber and steel. Most serious short- 
age, labor. 

Take the story soberly, but don’t 
blow your top. As nearly as this 
page can tell, it does not indicate a 
horizontal, across-the-board cut at 
this time. Retailers need expect few 
if any immediate changes in their op- 
erating patterns. 

If you give attention only to the 
operating rules issued by Washing- 
ton, then disregard this story. If you 
want to estimate trends before they 
crystallize into orders, give it some 
thought. Consider the story an indi- 
cation, perhaps a warning, that Wash- 
ington officials don’t think construc- 
tion limitations can be raised at this 
time. Whether or not they think the 
rules must be tightened is not so 
clear. 


Background Factors 


The situation seems to be like this: 
Several real estate organizations have 
been trying to get the rules changed 
to allow private industry to build 
residences in the higher-cost brackets. 
There have been at least two reasons 
for this effort. 

The first, of course, is the big po- 
tential market in that field. People 
of ample resources need _ houses; 
haven’t been allowed to build them; 
are uninterested at any time in small 
and inexpensive homes for them- 
selves. 

The second reason is the rumor go- 
ing around that public works have 
gotten the green light and are to be 
expanded now. This rumor stemmed 
from the fact that authority to de- 
termine essential needs in the public- 
works field has been shifted from the 
WPB to the FWA; that is, from a 
control and allocation agency to an 
engineering and construction agency. 
Incidentally, the WPB still controls 
the allotment of materials and so has 
a complete check on public works. 
But the transfer of authority to de- 
termine essential need was taken to 
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mean that there would be an immedi- 
ate expansion in the building of 
roads, hospitals, schools and other 
public utilities. This would indicate 
that building materials and even labor 
must be more plentiful. If so, then 
why not more private construction? 
Furthermore, it is known that L-41 
is under review. Details of the 
changes under consideration have 
been kept secret; but private builders 
chose to guess that L-41 was being 
liberalized. 

All these things added up to a sort 
of campaign for relaxed construction 
rules. So, from where we sit, it 
seems probable that the blunt state- 
ment about less construction rather 
than more was intended to deflate 
that campaign. 


Limiting Factors 


Every lumberman knows that com- 
plex changes have been showing up 
in the industry. According to semi- 
official estimates, for example, na- 
tional construction at the moment is 
running at about six-billion dollars a 
year; as against fourteen billions in 
’42. This needs to be understood. 

The Lumber Survey Committee, re- 
porting to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, says that the pronounced dip 
in building and construction began in 
the last quarter of ’42; that contract 
awards for the construction of manu- 
facturing plants were seventy-six 
percent lower in the second quarter 
of this year than in the same period 
of last year. Residential building, in 
dollar values, in the second quarter 
of this year, was fifty-nine percent 
below the second quarter of last year. 

This is explained by the tapering 
off of war-plant and war-housing con- 
struction. Retailers who shared in 
war-housing construction are seeing 
their markets decline. Retailers out- 
side these war -construction zones 
may have suffered from other fac- 
tors; but these declining percentages 
do not indicate exactly the trend of 
their markets. 


Shifting Uses 


Many of us expected that as the 
war-building programs tapered off 
there would be corresponding in- 
creases in supplies for normal civil- 
ian uses. That this has not yet hap- 
pened is due to several factors. 

The most important factor is the 
big increase in demand for dunnage, 
boxing and crating. Eight or nine 
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months ago the estimate for the year 
was between ten and eleven billion 
feet. The most recent official esti- 
mate is just over fourteen billion feet. 
But certain officials say privately 
that, with the invasion of Europe now 
in progress and with the sea lanes 
comparatively free of submarines, 
this figure may well reach eighteen 
billions. 

Certainly there is no decline in 
over-all lumber demand. Quite the 
contrary. Lumber is used in making, 
as well as in crating, war munitions. 
Furthermore, demand has to be meas- 
ured against supply. Retail inven- 
tories are now well below four-billion 
feet; a dangerously low figure. Mill 
stocks at the end of the second quar- 
ter this year were thirty-five percent 
smaller than they were a year earlier. 
Production during the first half of 
this year, due in part to bad weather 
in the early months, was thirteen per- 
cent below that for the first half of 
’42. 


Lumber Production 


The industry comes nearer and 
nearer to living out of current produc- 
tion, as reserve inventories decline. 
Hence production becomes the most 
important factor of the industry; also 
the most difficult to analyze and esti- 
mate. Figures put out by different 
agencies do not always agree, and 
elements are subject to rapid change. 

Most industry leaders agree that 
from now on the most important fac- 
tor will be the supply of labor in the 
woods and at the mills. This is some- 
thing that reaches far beyond the 
limits of our industry. Apparently 
no production area has all the labor 
it needs; and those within easy reach 
of war industries that suffer from 
labor famines are exposed to hard 
competition for workers. 

General statements don’t fit all 
parts of the industry; either in re- 
gard to labor or in regard to lumber 
supply. Some retailers are able to buy 
more stocks than others. One box 
maker will say the market is easier, 
since he’s getting all the stock he 
needs. Another will say he’s getting 
only a small fraction of enough to fill 
This turns in part, of 
course, upon recuced inventories that 
are not able to cushion the variations 
in buying. There might be enough 
lumber in the country to carry all 
current needs; but if a given retail- 
er’s mill suppliers are out of stock 
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HOW CAN | GET WOOD PARTS 
FOR WAR ORDERS? 


TRY BRUCE! 


THEY'VE SOLVED MANY A WAR- 
TIME PRODUCTION PROBLEM! 


Send Us Your Inquiries Now...On Machined Wood 


Parts For Your War Work! 


Bruce has helped many manufacturers do a bet- 
ter, faster, more economical job on war orders. 
Send us your inquiries, and we will tell you what 
we can do for you, in the line of solid or glued- 
up wood parts—completely or partially ma- 
chined. Fast, quantity production, dependable 
service assured, 


FACILITIES—Seven modern plants, centrally 
located for timber and transportation. Complete 
and efficient woodworking machinery of all 
types, including new box plants at Bruce and 
Laurel, Miss. 


EXPERIENCE—Bruce has a background of 
more than 25 years in the lumber industry. It 
has pioneered many important wood develop- 
ments. 


PERSONNEL— Over 3,000 skilled workmen 
and most capable key men. Free technical 


and advisory service under the direction of 
one of the country’s leading wood experts. 


DEPENDABILITY —Individual orders ranging 
up to a million dollars and more, delivered ex- 
actly on schedule. Highest financial and credit 
ratings. 


E.L.BRUCE CO 1558 N. Thomas Street « Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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when he wants to buy, he has plenty 
of trouble locating other suppliers 
who do have stock. 


Building Labor 


Large mills are closing for lack of 
labor; even as the government is 
making heroic efforts to bring smaller 
mills back into production. Running 
fast in order to stand still! 

Manpower shortage in the woods is 
not the only worry; though at the 
moment it’s the most troublesome. 
The labor problem that will possibly 
hit retailers hardest lies largely out- 
side their own industry. Everybody 
knows that certain war plants, though 
not all, are having a desperate time 
to maintain their labor forces. Bomb- 
ers and fighters planes must be pro- 
duced; and workers must be found. 
This situation is said to be the rea- 
son the government is toying with the 
idea of restricting other industries; 
to force these workers to go to the 
war plants. The rumor is that the 
government wants to draw 700,000 
workers from trade and service in- 
dustries and 600,000 from construc- 
tion and building-material industries 
to fortify the war-plant labor force. 


War Demand 


You and we fully expected that the 
tapering off of government war con- 
struction would release building sup- 
plies for our civilian trade. It hasn’t 
happened yet, and some leaders of the 
industry don’t expect it to happen for 
some months. They say the present 
quarter is going to be pretty tough; 
that public need for lumber, in the 
war program, is still high and may 
go higher. The Armed Forces will 
get the lumber they need; and that’s 
as good as a mortgage. “Think what 
would happen,” said a Washington 
leader, “if a convoy came into port 
to load; found plenty of shells, jeeps, 
tanks and canned food; found also 
that because of the lumber shortage 
these articles were not crated. Well, 
they’d be crated; even if the Army 
had to tear down a town to get the 
lumber. But it wouldn’t do the coun- 
try or the industry any good. Woods 
labor makes lumber. Why can’t we 
get through with our story of a labor 
shortage?” 

Here’s another side to the picture. 
An Army officer in the supply service 
told us the old story, with a lot of 
heat, that the WPB has always been 
too generous to civilians. There you 
are, and the meaning is clear enough. 
The industry clamors for labor and 
doesn’t get it. Meanwhile the Armed 
Forces still have an acquisitive eye 
on the lumber that is going to our 
civilian customers. Who’s going to 
win in this chase around the barn? 


What's Coming? 


This, sure enough, is the dark side 
of the picture; told merely to explain 
the background of that news story 
about possible construction abate- 
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ments. At least it explains why 
so few officials manage compliant 
grins when asked to relax building 
rules. They’ll relax the rules as soon 
as possible. That could be soon, of 
course; and it may be soon. It isn’t 
being done now. 

But here’s what the Lumber Sur- 
vey Committee says: “The third quar- 
ter of 1943 is critical as to lumber 
production and supply. If the log- 
ging and milling conditions particu- 
larly of weather, fire and manpower 
are favorable, the industry as a whole 
will meet the estimated large needs 
of lumber for 1943 for war, lend- 
lease and essential civilian uses.” It’s 
a careful statement; not at all pan- 
icky. The committee is made up of 
able and widely known men; as 
authoritative and reliable a group as 
you can find. 

Here’s another statement in the re- 
port: “Urgent civilian lumber needs 
are accumulating steadily. As soon 
as war requirements permit a mod- 
eration of present limitations on lum- 
ber purchase and use, a heavy gen- 
eral demand for lumber is expected, 
not only for the war’s duration, but 
probably for a considerable time 
thereafter.” 


Southeastern Wages 


We're told that a statement made 
on this page some weeks ago, in re- 
gard to a WLB wage ruling for eight 
southeastern States, was misleading. 

It may not clear things up too 
much to say that this allowed fifty 
cents an hour, granted to employees 
producing logs or lumber in the 
States indicated, is a “maximum min- 
imum wage”; but that’s what it is. 
The legal department of the NLMA 
explains it this way: If a log or lum- 
ber producer in the area has had a 
lower minimum wage rate, say thirty- 
five cents an hour, he may increase it 
to any amount, up to and including 
fifty cents, without making formal 
application to the WLB. Going above 
fifty cents requires formal permis- 
sion. 

This isn’t the whole story. There’s 
the worker who has some special skill 
and who has been getting more than 
the minimum. His employer wants to 
maintain this differential. Suppose 
that when the minimum was thirty- 
five this worker was paid fifty. Then 
the minimum is raised to fifty, and 
the employer wants to pay him sixty- 
five. Well, some regional offices in 
the southeastern area require only 
that the employer write a letter, stat- 
ing the facts. If the regional office 
doesn’t object to the figure, the job’s 
done. Other regional offices require 
the filing of a formal petition in such 
a case. So what you do about these 
differential cases seems to depend 


upon the region in which you operate. ° 


Incidentally this page is told the 
WLB will receive a recommendation 
from the advisory committee of a 
general minimum of forty cents. Con- 
sider it a rumor until it’s announced. 


Price Changes 

The OPA has issued amendment 3 
to RMPR 219, granting increases to 
the base mill prices of northeastern 
softwood lumber. This was done to 
meet generally rising production 
costs. 

These increases, which are f. o. b. 
mill, include $4 a thousand for square- 
edge white pine lumber; $1.50 a thou- 
sand for round-edge white pine lum- 
ber; $3 a thousand for spruce, jack 
pine and Norway pine lumber; $4 a 
thousand for hemlock lumber; $1 a 
thousand pieces for spruce lath; and 
$1 a square for white cedar shingles. 
No increases are made in the addi- 
tions to ceilings permitted for kiln- 
drying, mill-working, anti-stain treat- 
ment or for other differentials or ad- 
ditions to basic mill prices. 

About eighty percent of northeast- 
ern softwood lumber is used in box- 
ing and crating war materials. Pro- 
duction costs have been rising, and 
many of the mills have been operat- 
ing at a loss. Even these increases 
will not put all the mills in the profit 
column. OPA estimates that, on the 
new price basis, eighty-five percent 


of the production will be on a break- 


even or better operating basis. 


Flooring 


The OPA has authorized manufac- 
turers of oak flooring to sell and de- 
liver stock at prices which may be 
adjusted later, if an amendment now 
under study becomes effective. This 
is to encourage immediate delivery of 
flooring now needed in the war effort. 

OPA has granted a flat ten percent 
increase in basic mill prices for maple, 
beech and birch flooring sold by mills 
in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. Amendment 1, MPR 432. This 
advance was granted to offset in- 
creased material costs. An increase 
was granted last month in maximum 
prices for hardwood lumber produced 
in those States; and that increase in 
turn was intended to offset wage in- 
creases granted by the WLB. OPA 
indicates that the percentage increase 
of flooring prices is a temporary af- 
fair and that specific ceiling prices are 
now being worked out. 


R. C. Shingles 


Mills have been authorized to 
charge ten percent over- specified 
maximum prices, f. o. b. mill, in sale 
of red cedar shingles in amounts of 
a hundred squares or less to any pur- 
chaser not buying for resale. The 
OPA states that this is to care for 
sales direct to housing and wartime 
construction in the neighborhood of 
the mills. Amendment 5, MPR 164. 
This amendment adopts Department 
of Commerce Commercial Standards 
for pricing No. 1 grade shingles; 
Standard and Grading Rules of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau for pric- 
ing the No. 2 and No. 3 grades. 
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When you seli TEXACO youre selling 














a Famous Brand... that millions know! 


Roofing buyers want more than just a roof. 
They want the assurance of quality that goes 
with a reputable name. Texaco is a brand name 
that millions know. And it has built a reputa- 
tion in the roofing field for long life, good looks, 
protection and economy. 


That’s why, when you sell Texaco, your sell- 
ing job is simplified. People right in your com- 
munity who need new roofs ... know Texaco! 


When you sell Texaco there’s always a con- 
venient Texaco warehouse nearby. That helps 
you to operate with a min- 
imum inventory...on a 


TEWACO 








lower investment .. . enjoying faster turnover. 


And—when you sell Texaco you are selling 
asphalt roofing ... the most popular type in 
America. Actually more than twice as much 
asphalt roofing is sold each year as all other 
types combined. 

* + x 
Texaco Asphalt Shingles and Roofing are avail- 
able to building material dealers through a large 
network of Texaco warehouses — east of the 
Rockies. Drop in, write or ‘phone the one nearest 
you, or write The Texas Company, Roofing Sales 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





TEXACO 








SHINGLES and ROOFING 
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Details of 


HEAVY TIMBER 
CONSTRUCTION 


for mills and factories 





Published by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers ‘Association 
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SHOWS DETAILS OF: \ 


| @ Plank floor and beam type 
@ Laminated floor and beam 
| type @ Plank floor, beam | 
; and girder type @ Truss 
and purlin roof framing 
@ Floor beam and column 
connections @ Roof beam 
and column connections 
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walls @ Roof framing at ex- 
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+ girder framing @ Roof fram- 
ing at party walls. _ 
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Home Loan Banks 


Increasing seven percent over the 
past fiscal year, total resources of the 
3,774 member institutions of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Systems have 
passed the six billion dollar mark. 

By districts, the largest gain in 
the year ending June 30 was regis- 
tered by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
of New York, which reported a rise 
of 25 percent in members’ assets, in 
part due to the admission of five New 
Jersey mutual savings banks into the 
System. Since 1936, the resources of 
the thrift and home-financing institu- 
tions of the System have almost 
doubled. 

Membership of the System on June 
30 consisted of 1,468 Federal savings 
and loan associations, 2,261 state 
chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions and similar institutions, 23 in- 
surance companies and 22 savings 
banks. The savings and loan asso- 
ciations in the System alone serve 
some seven million investors and bor- 
rowers. 

Since the System was established, 
the 12 regional Federal Home Loan 
Banks have advanced $1,044,000,000 
in reserve credit to their members. 
Approximately $92,000,000 was out- 
standing on July 31. 


Plywood May Be Released 


Indications are that plywood will 
soon come into the market to be sold 
on AA3 priority without allocation. 
This would be the overage after gov- 
ernment requirements had been met 
in accordance with a possible agree- 
ment between the industry and the 
government. L150 seems to have 
outlived its usefulness now that the 
available stocks are more efficiently 
handled and warehoused. 

A hint of the future trend was 
given when 3 million feet of plywood 
was allocated to war housing for Sep- 
tember with the possibility that even 
more would be allocated for October. 


Non-Farm Mortgages 


Following five consecutive years of 
expansion, the outstanding non-farm 
home mortgage debt of the country 
declined from $20,095,000,000 to $19,- 
917,000,000 in 1942, in spite of a sub- 
stantial volume of new loans during 
the year. 

The 1942 decline resulted chiefly 
from payments on mortgages in 
greater amount than required by loan 
contracts. These advance payments 
in part reflect the response of home 
owners to the government’s policy of 
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encouraging retirement of debt in 
order to absorb excess purchasing 
power and aid the fight against infla- 
tion. 

“Although the 1942 drop of $178,- 
000,000, or less than one percent, in 
the amount of outstanding loans on 
homes appears to be small, this re- 
duction must be considered in contrast 
with the normal rise of nearly one 
billion dollars made the previous year 
and a $900,000,000 increase in 1940. 
Indications are that 1943 will show a 
still more substantial decrease.” 


Housing Markets 


The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is launching a survey, through 
its field offices, in all important hous- 
ing markets to find out the ability of 
the construction industry to deal with 
housing needs promptly in the post- 
war period. It is also checking on 
probable supplies of material and 
equipment for this purpose. These 
regional offices will estimate the prob- 
able number of builders in a position 
to begin housing work immediately 
after the war; the probable housing 
demand; the availability of land for 
such developments and other practical 
factors. The agency understands the 
very great importance to the country 
of a prompt post-war resumption of 
private building. 


War Housing 


Although scores of crowded war 
industry centers have not yet reached 
their employment peaks and the need 
for more war housing is imperative, 
the situation now has eased in many 
others and the job in these communi- 
ties is to make the most effective use 
of the large volume of accommoda- 
tions that are being made available. 

This is the reason given for the 
regulations restricting occupancy of 
war housing to eligible incoming war 
workers. Even where projects can- 
not be completely occupied by work- 
ers now employed by nearby war 
plants, accommodations often cannot 
be released but must be held avail- 
able for the men and women still 
being recruited. 

These temporary vacancies actually 
are a result of the speeding up of 
construction and the tightening man- 
power situation. Previously because 
of the time needed for construction, 
housing often was behind the recruit- 
ment program. Today, with 1,100,000 
units already completed, housing has 
caught up for the time being in many 
communities and is waiting for the 
workers. 
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LUMBER IS VITAL TO WAR FOR VICTORY. 
Every implement of War, on land, sea or air, needs 
wood in its construction and transportation. Day 
and night crews at Westwood labor to produce 


“Paul Bunyan’s” 


CALIFORNIA PINES + Soft Ponderosa and Sugar Pine 
LUMBER MOULDING PLYWOOD VENETIAN BLIND SLATS 
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“PRODUCERS OF WHITE PINE FOR THREE GENERATIONS" 
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SALVAGE 
LUMBER 


Write to the Salvage Editor, American 
Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., mentioning the item number, 
for further information about any of the 
following items. 

Available 
129. 

We have one lot of approximately 
2800 pes. 134 x 4 inch x 11 inches 
long moulded plinth blocks or base 
blocks (used with door casings at 
the floor), mostly cypress, some yel- 
low pine and a small amount are 
W.P.P. We also have approximately 
3000 oak stair balusters 1°54 x 1%4, 
28 and 32 inches long (mostly 32 
inches). All this stock is new and 
we would like to dispose of it at a 
fraction of its cost. 


130. 

We have the following pieces of 
plywood left after completing a con- 
tract: 

22 pes. 1344 inches x 6 feet ply- 
wood %4 inch SO2S 

57 pes. 1314 inches x 7 feet ply- 
wood %4 inch SO2S. 

30 pes. 1634 inches x 7 feet ply- 
wood *%4 inch SO2S. 

278 pes. 164%, x 18% plywood 
% inch SO2S8. 

238 pes. 17 x 18% inches ply- 
wood *4 inch SO2S. 

164 pes. 15 x 15 inches plywood 
34 inch SO2S. 

Wanted 
131. 

100,000 feet of 4% inch and 3/16 
inch tempered and untempered 
presdwood and hard boards in sizes 
ranging from 6 x 8 inches to 12 x 36 
inches. 

132. 

Every two weeks we could supply 
approximately 3000 feet of oak, 
grades being mixed from Common 
and Selects to No. 1 and No. 2, in 
pieces varying from 2% to 6 inches 
wide and 10 to 20 inches long. 
Shipping point: Fond du Lac, Wis. 


133. 

We are in the market for any 
quantity of 4% inch waste plywood 
in fir, pine, gum or basswood in 
sizes as small as 9 x 12 inches and 
larger. 

134. 

Need dry hard maple in 14% and 
2 inch thicknesses, two inches and 
wider, lengths 10 inches and longer 
in truck or carload quantities. Ex- 
act dimensions will be furnished if 
supplier wants to cut to exact 
length and width. 
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Lumber which once went into homes, farm buildings and com- 
mercial structures is now found in ships wherever our men are 
fighting. When Pearl Harbor was bombed there were 187 wooden 
patrol craft of various sizes in service and 247 building. Since 
then the increase in construction has been almost incredible. 

Although our “splinter fleet” has expanded like fast-rising 
yeast, until now these trim little sluggers of the patrol fleet and 
the plodding work horses of the Navy, Army and Maritime Com- 
mission dot every one of the seven seas, there is still plenty of 
timber left in the Pacific Northwest. As a matter of fact there is 
in the Douglas fir region of Oregon alone enough standing timber to 
produce lumber for rebuilding every home in the United States. 


New Lumber Splicer 


A metal sleeve type of lumber 
splicer has been invented which al- 
lows the utilization of short lengths 
of lumber where stress is in the di- 
rection of the lumber only. After hav- 
ing the ends sawed square for a butt 
joint, the ends are fastened together 


2x4 STUD 






METAL OVER SPLICE 
HOLES MAKE BENDING 
ACCURATE AND EASY 
NAILS 








by corrugated nails and the sheet 
metal splicer is wrapped around the 
joint and nailed in place. The holes 
shown are intended to produce an 
even bend. Perhaps the greatest use 
for this item would be with 2 by 4 
or 2 by 6 studs which are to be braced 
laterally by sheathing. 


Test Wood Glider 

Employees of the Allied Aviation 
Corporation of Baltimore, recently 
saw the result of almost two years 
of experimentation when they 
watched their first plywood glider 
successfully conclude a trial flight 
over their plant. The flight coin- 
cided with a rally conducted by the 
Navy Industrial Incentive Division. 

The raliy, which was held in the 
plant, was addressed by two veteran 
glider experts, Captains G. B. Ryan 
and E. L. Noyes of the U. S. Army 
Glider Command, and Lt. Commander 
William Conners, Resident Inspector 
of Naval Aircraft. Lt. (jg) Maurice 
Merryfield of the Industrial Incentive 
Division presided. Captain Ryan holds 
the world’s record in piloting a glider 
1250 miles. 

After the rally, the Army and 
Navy officers toured the plant and 
discussed with the workers their indi- 
vidual jobs on the gliders, which are 
being made by the Vidal process, a 
baked plywood method developed by 
Eugene Vidal, former Commissioner 
of Aeronautics for the U. S. 

While the plant workers watched, 
their first glider was hooked on to 
a Navy PBY patrol flying boat at an 
adjacent airfield and was towed over 
the plant. The glider carries twelve 
fully equipped men. 
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Ruberoid Announces New 
Stonewall Building Plans Service 







Individual Hog House 














Single Safety Hog House, §50-Bushel Granary, 
No. 102—25¢ per Plan. No. 401—75¢ per Plan. 
Also 1000-Bu. No. 402—75¢. 

















, Gambrel Roof Brooder, 2-Room Milk House, 
No. 202—50¢ per Plan. No. 501—75¢ per Plan. 
4 

) : 

1 

. Hog Self Feeder, Poultry Mash Feeder, 


No. 301—50¢ per Plan. No. 601—25¢ per Plan. 











Ruberoid helps dealers to help farmers 


New Stonewall Building Plans Service Increases 
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Farm Production At Once 


e@ Everything you need—and everything the farmer needs—for getting 
more farm structures built! 


Plans ... Specifications ... and the material ...to build latest type 
hog houses and feeders, brooders, granaries, milk houses, poultry 
feeders, etc. 


Millions of farmers are being offered FREE building plans for a 
Stonewall hog house and a chicken brooder in Ruberoid advertising 
now appearing in leading farm magazines —they are also being told 
that plans for additional structures ...and the fireproof, rotproof, im- 
perishable asbestos-cement Stonewall Board to build them...can be 
obtained at Ruberoid dealers. 


Farmers need more structures and the practical building plans and 
material for building them. Their need is your opportunity. With a 
stock of Stonewall Board... plentifully available because it’s non-critical 
...and with these helpful Stonewall working plans... you have an un- 
matched set-up for new sales and profits RIGHT NOW. 


Order enough sets of Stonewall Building Plans to do a big job... 
order them today! 


Stonewall... the new Building Board with all these features 


Fireproof Vermin-proof Needs No Painting Can Be Nailed, 
Rotproof Termite-proof Smooth, Flexible Sawed, Drilled 
Ratproof Rustproof Easy To Clean Can Be Hosed 


The RUBEROID Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


STONEWALL 


A Product of The RUBEROID Co. 










The fifty-second annual convention of the International 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo was a radical departure 
from the previous meetings held at a central place, with 
members traveling across the States to fraternize with 
tellow Hoc-Hoo. This year, in view of wartime exigencies, 
a series of meetings was held simultaneously in Hoo-Hoo 
strongholds throughout the United States and Canada. A 
master program for uniform observance, directed from 


restrictions. 


Baltimore (Md.) and Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Joint Meeting 

The celebration arranged by the 
Baltimore and Washington Hoo-Hoo 
clubs jointly in observance of the day 
dedicated to the commemoration of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
pre-eminent in the affections of lum- 
bermen, was held in the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on the 
ninth day of the ninth month and was 
attended by about two hundred and 
fifty members of the fraternity and 
invited guests, who included notables 
of the Army and Navy and Coast 
Guard, along with officers of the two 
units and representatives of govern- 
ment officialdom. 

The festivities began at 3 p. m. 
Eleven kittens were initiated into 
Hoo-Hoo mysteries, the initiation 
team being made up of officers of the 
Washington club. 

The banquet was the main and 
most impressive feature of the occa- 
sion. Russell Lamar, of Lamar & 


Wallace, Scrivenoter of the Washing- 
ton club, presided. The five speakers 
were led off by 


Stanley F. Horn, 





editor of the Southern Lumberman; 
Comdr. O. L. Carlson of the United 
States Navy; Philip Boyd, director of 
the Lumber & Lumber Products Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board; 
and Capt. H. M. Carleton of the 
United States Army all stressed the 
importance of wood in winning the 
war. 


Chicago 

The Chicago segment of the annual 
convention of Hoo-Hoo was held at 
the Furniture Club of America. Under 
the capable and inspiring chairman- 
ship of Vicegerent Snark E. W. Ket- 
tlety, sixty loyal and _ enthusiastic 
Cats assembled for lunch at 1:09 
P. M. Between courses “Ket” intro- 
duced the four oldest Cats in attend- 
ance. These were, W. S. Brannum 
No. 219, Joseph L. Strong No. 1372, 
A. H. Ruth No. 9996 and W. J. Whyte 
No. 8000. As each rose to acknowl- 
edge Ket’s’ introduction, he was 
greeted with the Hoo-Hoo yell. The 
lunch was excellent, and deserves spe- 
cial mention because there was a gen- 
erous helping of beef on each plate. 

The speaker was Armin Elmendorf, 


Standing around 
Candidate Sam H. 
Shultz, Green Bay, 
Wis., who was _ ini- 
tiated into the Mil- 
waukee Hoo - Hoo 
club at its Concate- 
nation on Sept. 9, 
are (left to right): 
W. MM. Wattson, 
Gurdon and_inter- 
national treasurer, 
Minneapolis; Don S. 
Montgomery, Su- 
preme Snark of the 
Universe, Milwaukee; 


George C. Hood, 
Junior Hoo - Hoo, 
West Bend, Wis., 


and B. F. Springer, 

International 

tary and Senior Hoo- 
Hoo, Milwaukee. 


Photo by Milwaukee Sentinel 


secre-' 





Hco-Hco headquarters in Milwaukee, Wis., was worked 
out and in this way Hoo-Hoo Day, which always honors 
the Great Black Cat on Sept. 9, was patriotically observed 
in co-operation with various government regulations and 


Reports of this Hoo-Hoo ALL-OUT annual from various 
sections of the country follow: 


head of the Elmendorf Corporation, a 
wood research laboratory located in 
Chicago. Mr. Elmendorf exhibited a 
number of new and little known wood 
products, discussed many of them, 
and outlined possibilities for future 
development. The Hoo-Hoo audience 
accorded him an ovation at the con- 
clusion of a forty-minute talk which 
should be heard by all lumbermen. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Elmen- 
dorf’s talk the audience adjourned to 
an adjacent room to see two beauti- 
ful sound movies in color. This enter- 
tainment was made possible through 
the courtesy of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad. The first 
picture showed complete redwood log- 
ging, lumbering and manufacturing 
operations, and the second picture 
was a travelogue through some of the 
most fascinating country of the west. 
The pictures were exhibited by Joseph 
A. Burke and W. H. Mester, in charge 
of passenger and freight operations 
of the railroad in Chicago. 

A resolution recommending re-elec- 
tion of all national officers was passed 
unanimously, and the general con- 
census was that similar meetings 
should be held at frequent intervals. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

A debate on “Prefabrication After 
the War” was a feature of the Mil- 
waukee program for the all-out con: 
vention of the International Conca- 
tenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, held at 
Hotel Schroeder, Sept. 9. Participat- 
ing in the debate which featured the 
afternoon session, were Otto Lieber, 
Jr., Lieber Lumber & Millwork Co., 
Neenah, Wis., who took the negative 
side of the question, and Samuel Mar- 
tin Shultz, wood production specialist 
of Green Bay, Wis., who carried the 
affirmative. J. Ray Schnorf, Milwau- 
kee, acted as moderator. 

The morning sessions of the con- 
vention were confined to reports by 
officers, including that by Supreme 
Snark of the Universe, bon Montgom- 
ery, Milwaukee; Ben F. Springer, 
Milwaukee, International Secretary; 
that of the International Treasurer 
W. M. Wattson of Minneapolis; the 
report of the educational committee 
by Arthur A. Hood, New York, was 
read by Hawley W. Wilbur, Mil- 
waukee 

All officers and directors of Mil- 
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waukee Hoo-Hoo Club No. 35, were 
re-elected. They are: George C. 
Hood, West Bend, president; E. F. 
Fischer, vice president; and Ben F. 
Springer, secretary - treasurer, both 
from Milwaukee; directors: Frank 
Diercks, W. W. Craig, George D. Mill, 
A. H. Mintzladd and J. J. Ubbink. 

Concatenation ceremonies were 
staged starting at 4:39, with the Hoo- 
Hoo ALL-OUT annual banquet get- 
ting under way at 6:39 Hoo-Hoo time, 
with more than sixty members and 
guests attending. Entertainment fol- 
lowed the banquet. General conven- 
tion and program arrangements were 
in charge of the committee headed by 
George C. Hood. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Hoo-Hoo 
Club collaborated with the Interna- 
tional order to celebrate Hoo-Hoo Day 
on Sept. 9 by staging a golf tourna- 
ment and dinner at the Southern Cali- 
fornia Golf and Country Club. 

In the evening, beginning at 7:30 
o’clock, the spacious dining room of 
the club echoed to the laughter of 
250 industry members as they partici- 
pated in a steak dinner and enjoyed 
the excellent entertainment program 
provided by Arrangements Commit- 
tee Chairman Dee Essley, Vicegerent 
Snark of the Southern California Dis- 
trict. 

Supervising director of the day’s 
program was George E. Ream, presi- 
dent of Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo. As- 
sisting Ream and Essley were W. T. 
Black, Robert S. Osgood, Hervey 
Bowles, W. B. Wickersham, Orrin 
Wright, Edward Bauer, Eugene De- 
Armond, LeRoy Stanton, and Andrew 
Donovan. 


Boston, Mass. 

The Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club 
of Boston, Mass., held its annual 
meeting Sept. 9 in one of the private 
dining rooms of the Myles Standish 
Hotel, with a liberal attendance of 
members and guests, including New 
England’s Vicegerent Snark C. E. 
Lindstrom, local Weyerhaeuser rep- 
resentative, and U. M. Carlton of the 
Dix Lumber Co., Cambridge, a former 
member of the Supreme Nine. Officers 
chosen for the ensuing year include: 
President—Fred B. Chamberlin, local 
representative of Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co. of Chicago; vice president— 
Russell Fish, Welch Co., Scituate; 
Scrivenoter—John McKay of Pope 


Lumber Co., Roxbury; and Carol 
Crosby, New England Panel Co., 
Everett. Snark Lindstrom reviewed 


the activities of the club and paid a 
fine tribute to the late Harry Folsom 
in whose honor it was named, while 
U. M. (Monte) Carlton traced the his- 
tory of the Order from its inception 
at Gurdon, Ark., many years ago. 
President Chamberlin announced 
plans for the next meeting on Oct. 4. 


Little Rock, Ark. 

The Arkansas contingent of Hoo- 
Hoo held its fifty-second annual con- 
vention at the Albert Pike Hotel at 

(Continued on page 62) 
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That’s a mighty important testimo- 
nial to the value of Kardex Visible 
Control Systems to business in war- 
time as well as in peace! 


Remington Rand has solved the 
currerit record keeping problems of 
countless concerns both large and 
small by offering them an extensive 
line of record and filing equipment 
made almost entirely of wood. 


EFFICIENT KARDEX SYSTEMS, 
built upon the foundations of careful 
analysis, assure accurate control of 
vital facts and figures at all times... 
to maintain maximum production, to 
comply with all governmental regu- 
lations and to meet current competi- 
tive conditions. 





_ “BE” FLYING WAR PLANTS 


me co 





WOOD FILING EQUIPMENT, 
practically-designed and sturdily- 
built, has enabled Remington Rand 
to continue this valuable service dur- 
ing the current wartime emergency. 


MAY WE SEND YOU...FREE... 
either or both of these catalogues: 


“Visible Equipment in Wood “ 


or 
“Filing Equipment in Wood“ 


You'll find them interesting and 
helpful. Your request for these fully- 
illustrated books entails no obliga- 
tion on your part. 


Address: 











We Did 
Gentlemen: 

Please send congratulations to “Ne- 
braska” from another old-fashioned 
retailer. 

The C. H. Moore Co. 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 
@ Thank you for your suggestion to 
us that we send “Nebraska” congratu- 
lations from another old-fashioned re- 





tailer. We agree with you most 
heartily that there is no reason why 
any retail lumber dealer should get 
frantic and start merchandising sus- 
penders, fresh fish, or clam shells. 
There are not only plenty of things 
that properly belong in a retail lumber 
yard and can be sold, but there are 
likewise plenty of dealers who are sell- 
ing them to such an extent that retail 





War needs like this 
call for thousands 


WIRE’ 









continue to 
of tons of 





the urgent need for FENCE 
is now being recognized! 


War demands have taken practically all of Keystone’s production 
until recently. But farm fence is just as essential. It’s urgently need- 
ed to help save critical farm labor and make food production quotas 
possible. This fact is now being recognized as indicated by recent 


Government releases of steel. 


We are now able to make available 


considerably increased tonnage of fence, barbed wire and steel posts 
—in limited heights and weights, of course. 


There isn’t enough zinc yet available, however, to permit the 
extra heavy protective coating formerly carried by Red Brand: 
so the Keystone fence now being distributed does not have the 
red top-wire. 


Bit KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., PEORIA, -. 






at) 
: 


Because of 54 Years Satisfaction . 


«Fence Users Will Continue to. 
“Look for the nae Wire Painted RED” 


RED BRAND FENCE 





Remember — farms 
are the greatest 
remaining sources 
of needed SCRAP 
IRON. Urge farm- 
ers to sell every 
pound they can 
find — NOW! 


and RED TOP 
STEEL POSTS 














sales from several quarters have been 
reported to us as being an increase 
all the way from 10 per cent to 70 per- 
cent during the first half of 1943, as 
compared to the same period in 1942. 
In not one of the cases that we have 
seen, have any of the dealers departed 
from the usual retail lumber yard 
lines. All of them who have chalked 
up satisfactory increases have done it 
by developing their sales of special- 
ties, particularly insulation, roofing, 
paint, glass and cement. In the rural 
communities, big increases have been 
shown in feed sales and small portable 
farm structures.—Ed. 


Thank You 


Gentlemen: 

I wish to add my expression of ap- 
preciation to the many you have 
already received relative to your 70th 
Anniversary Number and not only for 
this fine achievement, but also for the 
general all-around improvement of 
your journal in contents and their 
arrangement, as well as the quality 
of the printing and paper, which you 
have made recently. Compared with 
other business journals you may take 
justifiable pride in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as now constituted. 

Walter W. Mayer. 
The Diamond Match Co., 
Whitneyville, Hamden, Conn. 


Dear Sirs: 

Your 70th isue is an indication of 
the thought you folks put into it. It 
is worthy of all you have put into it 
these years. You have rendered the 
lumber industry a fine service. The 
American Lumberman and the lumber 
industry have grown up together. 
Neither could grow without the aid of 
the other. 

P. M. BARGER, 
President 
P. M. Barger Lumber Company 
Statesville, N. C. 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been receiving the American 
Lumberman for 47 years. Your 70th 
Anniversary tops them all. I find it 
very comprehensive and instructive. 
Your guest editorial by my friend, 
Mr. Elmer C. Hole gave me great 
pleasure. 

FRANK SPANGLER 
Frank Spangler Lumber Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Of all the “Trade” magazines we 
have read, anniversary number or 
regular issues, the American Lumber- 
man’s Big Issue tops the best. 

We sure got a lot of real informa- 
tion by reading it and thought so 
much of it that we passed it on to the 
head of the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College of our city. Whether 
he returns it or not is problematical 
as he liked it. 

J. N. BRANNAH 
Andrews Lumber & Mill Co. 
Charleston, Illinois 
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There’s a Great Day Coming! 


“These are the times that try men’s souls’, and 
the building business is no exception... what 
with shortages of manpower and materials, taxes 
and priorities, transportation delays and delivery 
restrictions! 


But hold everything! There’s a Great Day coming! 
Take time out from your troubles and do a 
little crystal gazing. See that picture up above? 
Take another look! For it’s a picture of your busi- 
ness when the boys come marching home. . . ready 


and eager to catch up on a lot of important living! 
Then there’ll be plenty of skilled help, all the 


materials you need, and plenty of jobs. 


How do we know? Well, isn’t every community 
piling up a back-log of repairs, re-roofing, re- 
modeling, and building? What’s more, people are 
saving their money for such home improvements. 
That’s the vision that makes these tough days 
easier...for it’s a future that’s coming true, sure 
as American shootin’! 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago (3), Illinois 
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Conversion to War Industry 
Leads to Postwar Planning 


Converting a large retail lumber 
yard to a full wartime basis of opera- 
tion, and making that operation pro- 
vide the experience and background 
for post war functioning is the out- 





Left to right: 


standing accomplishment of the Ster- 
ling Lumber and Supply Co., Chicago. 

At the beginning of the war the 
plant operated as a typical big city 
lumber yard, one of Chicago’s best, 


Henry Geitz, Supt. Plant No. 3; J. C. Decker, Mill Mgr.; J. E. Moeling, 


Gen. Mgr.; W. G. Moeling, President; W. G. Moeling Jr., Sales Pro.; R. U. Coburn, 
Lumber Sales: F. W. Turner, Secty.-Treas.; Ole Olson, Mill Foreman, Sam Norgard, Yard 
Foreman. 





Office building designed to fit the requirements of the Sterling Lumber and Supply 


Company. 





View of Plant No. 3. 


carrying large inventories of all kinds 
of building and industrial lumber. At 
the time the Selective Service law 
was passed the company was quick 
to anticipate what lay ahead, and to 
realize that its obligation as well as 
its hope of survival depended upon 
integrating its resources and produc- 
tion facilities with direct war needs. 
Accordingly, a four-phase program of 
conversion to and integration with 
war work was set up. 

The first phase, beginning with the 
winter of 1940, required orders for 
lumber with which to build Army and 
Navy training centers. While lumber 
was being received in the yard and 
rushed out for that purpose, plans 
were under way for the next phase, 
industrial expansion. Located in the 
midst of a great manufacturing dis- 
trict, the company did not miss a beat 
in changing from cantonment build- 
ing to factory construction and ex- 
pansion. Dovetailed with this were 
plans for supplying those factories 
with their equipment needs in the 
form of lumber products. The fourth 
and current phase, production of 
boxes and crates, was anticipated 
expertly, and a large abandoned shed 
and 12 acres of ground were acquired. 
The shed is 1244 feet long, and varies 
in width from 120 to 150 feet. 

With seven small power saws, a 
resaw, a moulder and a corps of car- 
penters and laborers, seven or eight 
industrial plants are being supplied 
with a steady stream of a dozen or 
more sizes and kinds of crates and 
boxes, varying from small ammuni- 
tion cases and 20-foot antenna boxes 
to crates of 700-foot capacity. Labor 
is augmented by the use of the com- 
pany’s office force as handlers and car 
loaders for four hours several nights 
a week. 

Already, plans are being made to 
fabricate parts for small farm build- 
ings, and perhaps ship them flat to 
dealers. J. E. Moeling, general man- 
ager, while primarily concerned with 
keeping up an enviable record of on- 
time deliveries for war crating and 
boxing, is studying every operation 
closely with a view to applying the 





View of yard. Long shed in upper center has a capacity of over 
two million feet and a 16 car track. 
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4 The inventories you may be carrying to insure prompt execution of 
ve important orders needn't handicap your cash position. You can 
vs Field Warehouse inventory, using Douglas-Guardian Service, and get 
we | wa the money you need quickly and on a favorable basis. 
S- UY es wa HAVE YOU INVENTORY? Is a question bankers are go- 
at * 2 F g, ing to ask more and more in the months and years ahead. 
d- SA F s Are you fully informed on our Service that puts dollars 
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. DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
es Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service 
Chicago Suite 1103, 106 W. Monroe St. New Orleans 118 N. Front St. 
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th WHEN IT COMES TO GROWING TREES 
n- q 
a All she asks is intelligent help in preventing forest fires, . 
he | protecting young growth when felling, cutting no trees below 


a minimum diameter, leaving enough seed trees on each 


To safeguard the future needs ° 
ch ee aula a Neon acre to promote new growth, keeping woods clean to allow 


forest products industries young growth to mature ... all of which adds up to 


have taken steps to maintain conservation and selective harvesting for sustained yield. 
constant reserves of wood 


in commercial forests equiv- . s 
Glant to roughly 17000 cubic Here at Southern we are helping Nature with exactly these 


feet for each of America’s practices on our own extensive holdings. This means that, 
30.000,000 families. 








f despite heavy war demands now, we are growing our own 


trees on a scale which insures our normal production and 
will perpetuate our service to the trade with the opening of 
post-war business. 


ma) SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY ¢ nan: 
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Interior view of main mill showing moulder-planer, glue clamps, glue joiner, 
triple drum oscillating sander, double end tenoner shaper. 





Conveyor or loading ammunition boxes into cars. 


experience and knowledge being 
gained to peacetime pursuits. This 
experience applied to the new plant 
which supplements the large original 
plant and adjacent storage yard three 
miles away will enable the company 
to offer a new service to manufac- 
turers of lumber and lumber products 
and to industrial lumber users after 
the war. 

With vast storage facilities and the 
addition of new mechanical handling 
and fabricating equipment, large 
quantities of lumber, plywood, mill- 
work and other lumber products can 
be stocked, handled, fabricated and 
assembled. The plan, as at present 
contemplated, does not include the 
prefabrication of residences, but does 
embrace probable fabrication of stan- 
dard lumber parts for houses. 

Organized in 1904, the company has 
shown a steady record of progress 
unimpeded by the depression during 
which no employees suffered pay cuts 
or were released from the- company 
rolls. Recently, a compelling pictorial 
presentation of the concern’s facilities 
was produced in loose-leaf book form. 
Bound in stiff leatherette covers with 
a ring binder are 21 photographs 
showing various parts of the com- 
pany’s three yards, some of their 
equipment and products. Included is 
a statement of the company policy, 
the balance sheet as of December 31, 
1942, and several letters of commen- 
dation from banks, and industrial and 
contracting customers. The book was 
sent to the firm’s list of lumber sup- 
pliers and to current and prospective 
customers. 

The record of the Sterling Lumber 
and Supply Co. for the past three 
years entitles it to recognition as one 
of the country’s leading examples of 
conversion to 100 percent war work 
among retail lumbermen, and to equal 
recognition for practical, realistic 
post war planning. 





Box manufactured for shipping war goods overseas. 
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! QUALITY PRODUCTS ~ 
. & <--THEY ALWAYS 
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Very truly yours, 
BROOKS HARDWARE CO. 









wiltén J. Brooks 
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NOW SPOTI-LIGHTED 


...Your BEST 
Postwar Customers 


No guesswork about what Ponderosa Pine Woodwork is 
doing to build business for you. Surveys prove that 
Ponderosa Pine Woodwork advertising is spot-lighting 
your best postwar customers. Right now tens of thousands 
of your potential customers are being sold on the value of 
stock windows, doors and frames, as well as other wood- 
work. What is more, they are learning why wood is a 
better building material. 





Here are some of the points brought out by a recent Ponderosa 
Pine survey of its advertising in consumer magazines — 








@ 51% of the readers of Ponderosa 
Pine advertising over the past two Why not use “The New 
Open House’’ to build your 

postwar business by stimu- 
lating your customers in 
planning for future build- 
ing or remodeling? Send 
today for a free sample copy 
of “The New Open House” 
— then order additional 
quantities for distribution 
to your customers! 


years have already done some 
building. 


@ More than half of those who did 
build or remodel reported they 
used Ponderosa Pine doors, frames 
or windows. 



















@ 79% stated that the ideas in “The 
New Open House” had helped 
them. And many others commented 
voluntarily, praising its value. 








WOODWORK 


111 W. Washington St. © Chicago, Ill. 








PonpDEROSA PINE WoopWoRK 
Dept. YAL-9, 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill 


Please send me a free copy of “Open House.” 


Address. «+ eeeeee POSH CE PEPER E SSE SEER eE ESE Ce ewes ee eeeeesseeeees 
i 


a cinncncnintinaimninismainiieiiiaieiaia seocsceset Pinnssbessccuneetese ! 


THE BEST IS YOURS— WITH PINE 
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- « SUB-HEAD TOPICS 


NER INE AN CIR SR TE ST aT a ee, 


Now Has Cans 
for Shingle Stain 

Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., is helping lumber deal- 
ers in their endeavor to find some- 
thing to sell and something that is 
available, in the form of Creo-Dipt 
Shingle Stain. As L. J. Leatzaw, 
sales manager of Creo-Dipt company 
expresses it, “We have licked our can 
problem,” and the company now has 
in lieu of 5 gallon cans, a large 


supply of metal pails, and a supply 
of gallon cans. Each pail carries the 
attractive colored lithographed label 
of the company. 

Creo-Dipt shingle stain, to quote 
the manufacturer, preserves, protects, 
and beautifies, and contains highest 
quality ingredients which assure per- 
fect results at an amazingly low cost. 
Creo-Dipt Double Strength White for 
wood shingles, rough timber, stone, 
brick, and stucco is claimed to be 








C. C. Sheppard, Pres.-Gen’l Mgr. Louisiana Central Lbr. Co., Clarks, La., Treasurer, 
Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., Pres, Louisiana Central Oak Flooring Corp., Monroe, La. 


TREE FARMERS 


Scare-head writers still pop up to picture 
lumbermen as the great despoilers of forest 
lands. They know not of the battle the first 
adventurers had in pushing back the forest to 
make room for herds and grain and homes. Nor 
do they know that forest fires and the ravages 
of insects and storms have wasted far more 
timber than man has used as his greatest in- 
strument of progress. 


Ata time when the lumber industry is sup- 
plying a greater tonnage of wood for the war 
effort than the tonnage of steel or any other 
commodity, it is a poor time to ignore the fact 
that lumbermen of today sow as well as reap. 


As a matter of fact, lumber is being cut 
today from regrowth trees propagated by lum- 
bermen turned tree farmers. Many years ago 
forward looking lumbermen recognized and 


acted upon the fact forest land areas must be 
made to yield not just one, but continuing crops 
of trees to supply wood for ever increasing 
uses. Today selective cutting and tree farming 
methods are widespread and spreading prac- 
tices in the industry. America’s greatest renew- 
able resourceis constantly being renewed by 
the planting and growing of trees. In addition, 
the forest service and forest industry spend 
millions yearly to protect our forest reserves 
against fires and insects, the real destroyers. 

This cooperation with the tireless repetition 
of nature, together with a greater recovery of 
timber in lumber making, insures both ade- 
quate supply and greater utility of wood. 
ESSCO End-Lokt lumber, for instance, elimi- 
nates waste, adds strength and saves labor. 
Plan now to fill your bins with End-Lokt the 
moment conditions of war permit. 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES CO. 


1111 R. A. Long Bidg. 















Trade-Marked — Grade-Marked 
SOUTHERN PINE « SOUTHERN HARDWOODS « PONDEROSA 
PINE « WEST COAST WOODS «+ OAK FLOORING 


Kansas City, Mo. 








One of a series of messages to the retail lumber dealer from the key men behind ESSCO. 


“The whitest white you ever saw!” 
Creo-Dipt stains come in grays, 
greens, browns, reds, blue and blacks. 
The head of the Creo-Dipt labora- 
tory is Carl J. Fink, an experienced 
chemist, who has specialized in paints 
and stains. In addition to working 
in paint laboratories before ge be- 
came associated with Creo-Dipt al- 
most ten years ago, he was also 
chemist for the Weatherbest Corp. 


“E" Awards to Lumber 
Companies 

The first of four Army-Navy “E” 
awards which will be given lumber 
mills will be presented to the Long- 
view branch of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., at Longview, Wash., on 
Sept. 18. In connection with this 
presentation, Col. Fred G. Sherrill, 
Corps of Engineers, in behalf of the 
secretaries of War and Navy, com- 
mended the American lumber indus- 
try on its war production. 

Other mills which will shortly be 
permitted to fly the blue banner are 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, 
Ore.; Consolidated Timber Co., Glen- 
wood, Ore., and Angelina County 
Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex. 


"Salute to Wood" 
Caravan Big Success 

The Army’s “Salute to Wood” cara- 
van, the largest of its kind ever 
assembled to stimulate the production 
of a war material, is meeting with 
great success. The reaction on the 
part of the workers who have at- 
tended ‘these shows gives striking 
evidence of the morale building effect 
it is having on the workers in the 
lumber and forest products industries. 
(See Sept. 4 issue, page 44.) 

More than 60,000 people had seen 
the nightly shows by Sept. 11. If 
anyone in the audience ever had any 
doubt as to lumber’s importance as a 
war material, the size of the caravan 
and the appeals by the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department 
should dispel that doubt. 

The caravan is meeting with hearty 
industry support and _ co-operation; 
and the press and the radio are add- 
ing their co-operation by publicizing 
the purposes of these demonstrations. 
That definite results are being accom- 
plished by the caravan under the com- 
mand of Capt. John Edwardsen in its 
six-weeks tour of ten Southern States 
is attested by the many expressions 
received by the Southern Pine War 
Committee from lumbermen in towns 
where the show has already been held. 


[Manpower Hearing 

Confidence that an estimated short- 
age of 10,000 to 20,000 workers in the 
South’s logging and sawmill indus- 
tries will be alleviated but not be 
cured by the shifting of farm workers 
to these jobs after crops have been 
harvested was expressed by Morris 
Bishop of Washington, representative 
of the War Manpower Commission, 
at the conclusion of an extended hear- 
ing held in Memphis, Tenn., on 
cept. 11: 
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BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS & STAMPS 





Quality Timber, Modern 


The 100% modern plant of the Rosboro 
Lumber Company is the last word in 
lumber manufacturing equipment. It 
includes a band headrig, pony band 
and band resaws, timber sizer, plan- 
ing mill, power plant, dry kilns, storage 
sheds and loading docks. Electrically 
operated throughout, the plant has a 


DOUGLAS 
FIR 


Mills, Modern Methods 


cutting capacity of 150,000 feet of 
Douglas Fir per day. We are con- 
fident that after the duration we will 
be able to accumulate an inventory 
which will enable us to give our valued 
patrons better service than we are able 
to do at this time. 


ROSBORO LUMBER CO., Springfield, Ore. 
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PATENT INSERTED TOOTH GROOVER 
Firthite Tipped Inserts 





SAW MFG. CO. 
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FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Inserted Type, for Wood 


LONG-LIVED SAWS FOR LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


Firthite Tipped Saws made by Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. 
Co. are made to stand hard service and are, there- 
fore, long-lived Saws insuring long-run economy to the 
user. These saws are used for cutting hard Masonite, 


Write for Huther Bros. Catalog No. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, September 18, 1943 


Teak, Fire-proof Lumber, Plywood, Linoleum, etc. 

Huther Bros. have long taken special pride in the 
quality of their manufacture, and the service and 
satisfaction all Huther Bros. saws give the customer. 


60 


HUTHER BROS. SAW MFG. CO., Rochester, New York 
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FIRTHITE TIPPED SAW 
Solid Type, for Wood 
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PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Yard Stocks, Long Joists, Long 
Dimension, Plank, Timbers, Ties. 
MIXED CARS. Dependable values. 
Your orders will receive prompt. 
careful attention. Write us about 
your needs. 


THE GRISWOLD [C3] LUMBER CO. 


FAILING BLOG. PORTLAND, ORE. 








KNIGHT 


Single, Duplex and Quarter DOGS 
Saw Mills, Set Works, Edgers 


Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE CO. 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

















RAI NELLE, W. VA. 


All “Cream of the 
West Virginia Appalachians” 


STEPPING & RISERS FLOORING—Red and TRIM & MOULDINGS Solid or Edge-Ciued 
Oak & Birch White Oak, Maple, Chestnut, Ash, Birch, _ Dimension Maple, 
BEVEL SIDING Poplar Birch and Beech Poplar, Oak. Basswood © Oak and Poplar 





NEED A Good 
Calculator? 


Every Man who figures lumber footage can make good 
use of The Lumberman’s 


AMBIDEXTER 


It is named Ambidexter because of its unique arrange- 
ment, which permits left-hand manipulation, leaving the 
right hand free to write. 
Suitable for pocket, loading dock, yard, car or office. 

Only $3.50 per copy Postpaid 

Order from: 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 














For War Construction -Defense Plants 








CEH OOCWOOO BARE 





AHEM 00006 BH 


Ohio Factory—344 trusses 31’ to 60’ 
Illinois Plant—124 trusses 60’ to 120’ 
Michigan Warehouse—284 trusses 35’ to 50’ 
Others—from Colorado to Virginia 


Spans from 25’ to 150’ 
AMERICAN ROOF TRUSS COMPANY 


6848 Stony Island Ave., CHICAGO 
Phone PLAza 5276 

















McDUFFEE 


Lumber Sales Corporation 
(Dana E. McDuffee) 


528 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, 5 
Wholesalers of -- 


PONDEROSA PINE 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE FIR 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Pope & Talbot, Inc. 

















Division 


Douglas Fir = Lumber 


Treated and Untreated Ties Poles Piling 


Lumber 





Portiand, Eugene, Seattle, New York, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Phoenix 


MILLS AT PORT GAMBLE, WASH., ST. HELENS, ORE. 
Rail and Cargo Since 1853 


e 
American Car Door Roller 
EVERY YARD SHOULD HAVE ONE 
Best and cheapest helper for load- 
ing and loading lumb Often 


ae OY aes & ae lumber p- Can be furnished with wood or steel 
ment. Adjustable to fit openings beam. “American” Logging Tools and 
5 to 6 ft. wide; double extension Appliances best on the market. Write 
roller for door 5 to 8 ft. wide. for catalog and information. 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 























Mr. Industrial Buyer: us sup- 
ply you with Dense Rng Leaf for 
a 7 Tank, Planing 
Mil Timbers, 


ae ‘Geese Chveuiation Ki 
cellent drying facilities under sheds, 
Let us quote. Wee ite us today, 








FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Let the Lumbermens representative in your com- 
munity analyze your insurance needs, and tell you 
just what various insurance coverages provide. With- 
out any obligation to you he will gladly audit your 
present policies and help you determine which forms 
are necessary for your peace of mind and financial 
protection. If you don’t know the name of your local 
Lumbermens agent call or write: 


Lumbermens 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, President 
CHICAGO Mutual Insurance Building us. -z 


Lumbermens writes all forms of Ity i and fideli 
bonds throughout the United States and Canada. Fire 
allied lines written in affiliated fire companies. 
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a Reports from Lumber Markets 


~ Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 
Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philade — Pa.; Norfolk, Va.; 





Shreveport, La.; Memphis, 
ham, Ala.; Kansas City. Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, 


General Review 

Vitally important developments of 
the past fortnight have served to 
mark the turning point in the trends 
of the global war, while orders and 
directions issued by OPA brings new 
courage to the lumber industry as it 
notes a shift from theoretical to eco- 
nomically practical approach to the 
problems involved in lumber pricing 
as it affects lumber production. 

The withdrawal of Italy on Septem- 
ber 8 as a faint-hearted belligerent 
was coupled on that same date by the 
announcement by General Marshall 
that the Allies had now entered the 
fifth and final stage of the war as he 
visioned progressive steps in the 
march into Berlin and Tokio. The 
date of arrival at those terminals 
is of real importance to commercial 
America, and the speed of the ap- 
proach will be bulletined daily to the 
world. 

In this column we are interested 
particularly in its effect upon the 
lumber industry; when lumber pro- 
duction and distribution shall return 
to normal. In the meantime we must 
be guided by the orders and direc- 
tives of the war bureaus centering 
at Washington. 

Two weeks ago it was pointed out 
in this column that practical busi- 
ness minds were supplanting the 
theorists in the councils of OPA. The 
lay mind had applauded its trend 
toward the roll-back of each com- 
modity price to one prevailing at an 
earlier date, paying little if any 
attention to steadily mounting costs 
of production. While WPB and the 
Central Procuring Agency were 
pressing for an increased output of 
forest product the loss of trained 
workers to the higher paid trades, 
plus inadequate ceiling prices forced 
thousands of mill operators to close 
their plants. This cutting heavily 
into the volume of boards available 
at a time when the war effort was 
calling almost exclusively for boards 
and strips for all types of wood con- 
tainers and crating. There is an esti- 
mated drop of production in 1943 of 
ten billion feet from the 1942 total 
of 36,401,895,000 feet. 

In an effort to check this down- 
ward trend of production OPA— 
belatedly—authorized substantial ad- 
vances in the ceiling prices of West- 
ern pine and fir boards, and of the 
Southern pines and hardwoods and 
as recently as September 8 announced 
advances on all Northeastern soft- 
woods ranging up to $4 per thousand 
feet effective Sept. 138th. Specifically 
this order adds $4 per thousand 


feet to the maximum mill “ceilings” 


Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Ja 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.: 
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cksonville, Fla.; Houston, Tex.: Birming- 


alif.; ‘Boston, Mass. 


of square edge white pine and East- 
ern hemlock, $3 on all sizes of spruce, 
Jack pine and Norway pine; $1.50 on 
all round edge white pine; $1 per 
thousand pieces on all sizes of spruce 
lath and $1 per square on white cedar 
shingles, 

In this order OPA frankly states 
that “the purpose of these increases 
is to maintain production, which has 
been threatened by manpower short- 
ages, rising labor wage bills, and 
mounting production costs generally.” 
This is the first change in “ceiling” 
prices for Eastern pine since Septem- 
ber 19, 1942, since which date there 
have been persistent complaints to 
Washington that the fixed mill prices 
did not cover current costs. There 
followed a persistent drop in produc- 
tion, a trend that was duplicated in 
the great producing sections in the 
South and West, until the supply of 
this critical material had dropped 
well below requirements in the war 
effort. 

The social minded theorists in OPA 
have discovered that commodity 
prices in force 12 and 24 months ago 
are wholly out of line with wage 
levels and production costs in a war 
period. During the past sixty days 
the personnel at the key spots in OPA 
have been taken over by practical 
business executives as outlined in this 
column two weeks ago. The Man- 
power commission has been appealed 
to to supply essential workers and to 
stabilize wage levels, while its own 
directives as they are applied to the 
lumber industry have disclosed an 
earnest effort to close the gap be- 
tween production costs and the yield 
to the lumber operator under the 
compulsory and illusory price ceilings 
established by OPA. 

This reversal of basic considera- 
tions by this vitally important bureau 
is of outstanding importance to the 
well-being of the lumber industry, 
particularly the distributors and those 
manufacturers that depend upon dis- 
tributors at the market centers to 
develop outlets for their product. 

This new trend is of real impor- 
tance also to the larger producers 
as a spur to a maximum output of 
needed lumber in the war effort as 
our Victory planners enter upon the 
fifth and final stage of the conflict. 
When our allied armies that have 
been assembling in England, Ireland 
and Scotland over a period of 18 
months, cross the Channel and 
sweep eastward through France to a 
junction with our forces moving 
northward through Italy and the Rus- 
sian hordes crowding in from the 
West, the fifth stage of the war will 
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be approaching its culmination in 
Berlin. 

Post war planning for the rehabili- 
tation of the lumber industry may 
well top all other problems for con- 
sideration at the Fall and Winter 
conventions in all branches of the 
industry. We have no illusions but 
feel assured that the time for con- 
structive action along this line is 
rapidly approaching. 

The wholesale price lumber index 
(1926 = 100) was 142.0 for the week 
ended September 4, 1943. 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


The call for all types of Eastern 
boards by the government, the box 
shops and most of the war plants con- 
tinues to absorb all visible and pros- 
pective supplies well in advance of 
production. At the mill end of the pic- 
ture there is difficulty in maintaining 
even skeleton crews for work either in 
the woods or sawmills with few trained 
workers available for any of the key 
positions. The Manpower Commission 
has been appealed to to divert experi- 
enced workers to these crews in efforts 
to expand production of needed lumber 
but results thus far have not been 
encouraging. Relief has come from 
another direction however in the form 
of an order from OPA issued last week 
and becoming effective today—13th— 
amending price regulation No. 219 
which covers all Northeastern softwood 
lumber and provides increases up to $4 
per thousand. This maximum increase 
applies to all square edge white pine 
and native hemlock, while spruce is 
advanced $3; round edge white pine 
$1.50; spruce lath $1 per thousand 
pieces and Eastern white cedar shin- 
gles $1 per square. As the construction 
trade is calling for very few lath 
through the retail yards, and Canada 
is permitting few cedar shingles to 
cross the border the addition of a dol- 
lar to these items will affect chiefly the 
limited output of shingles at the Maine 
mills. Delivered prices to BOSTON 
rate points for rough dry pine boards 
now moves up to: 1 x 6-C select and 
better $88; 1 and 2 common $59.50; No. 
3 common $49.50 and No. 4 common $46. 
For round edge inch at the mill yard 
the price moves up to $26.50 for mill 
run and to $16.50 for the box grade 
with the usual advance of one dollar 
for loading on trucks and °$2 on cars. 
For spruce dimension delivered at Bos- 
ton rate points the minimum quotation 
moves up to $48.50 for the smaller 2 x 
3 and 4 inch to $53 for 2 x 10 and 4 x 10 
and $55 for 2 x 12. For Canadian ship- 
ments taking the 29 cent Campbleton 
rate add $4 to the above prices. Ran- 
dom widths and lengths are $2 less. 
For dressed boards, 1 x 5 inch move 
up to $46.50 delivered, the 6 and 7 inch 
to $49.50 and 10 inch $54.50. For 1x 2 
inch furring $43.75 and for 83 inch 
$45.75. Standard 1% inch spruce lath 
are advanced to $7 and white cedar 
shingles to $5.75 for the top grade of 
extras. 


Southera Market 


The Government sought to buy 25,- 
000,000 feet of lumber and got 4,500,000 
feet at its letting in BIRMINGHAM on 
Sept. 8 and 9, according to information 
in lumber circles here. Central Pro- 
curement Agency officials were report- 
edly satisfied with this showing, which 
was somewhat better than at previous 
lettings. 

Wholesalers say the showing would 
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have been better but for the fact that 
so much lumber has moved as car ma- 
terial in recent weeks. A ceiling has 
now been placed on this, which is ex- 
pected to ease up somewhat the short- 
age of dimensions and board. The 
government had no trouble buying all 
the timber it wanted. However, the 
bulk of the demand was for boards 
and dimensions, 


Southwestern Market 


Sales of lumber in the KANSAS CITY 
area do not reflect the existing demand 
because inventories are so broken and 
short that supplies are not sufficient to 
give distributors a satisfactory volume 
even if priorities were lowered to per- 
mit expansion in volume. The Federal 
Reserve bank of Kansas City reports 
sales for July were 31 percent less than 
a year ago, yet the demand is equally 
as great as in the 1942 period. For the 
first seven months of this year total 
sales were only 6 percent larger than 
a year ago. Compared with June retail 
sales were 22 percent larger than in 
July, the bank reported. A breakdown 
by states showed sales in Missouri were 
off 14 percent; Kansas, off 12 percent; 
Oklahoma, off 2 percent, and Colorado, 
off 8 percent. In Nebraska, volume was 
up 10 percent. In the wholesale divi- 
sion sales in July were 15 percent 
smaller than a year ago and for the 
seven months ended July 31 they were 
28 percent under a year ago. 


North Central Market 


Despite speculation on the part of 
some government officials on whether 
failure to certify AAA-2 farm lumber 
quotas to the limit does not indicate a 
slump in demand in the farming areas, 
dealers declare inquiries are being re- 
ceived in greater volume than ever, but 
the distribution system is at fault, ac- 
cording to MINNEAPOLIS | sources. 
During the brief period of comparative 
inactivity on farms before corn-husk- 
ing time calls for material for farm 
storage buildings and for repair work 
have been stepped up, retail yards in 
the rural areas report. Latest statistics 
indicate that some 18,000,000 feet of the 
original quota of 28,500,000 feet allo- 
cated Minnesota had not yet been cer- 
tified for shipment. 

Orders accepted for northern pine 
during the past two weeks total in the 
neighborhood of 3,700,000 feet, while 
the unfilled order file now carries re- 
quests for about 14,500,000 feet. Orders 
for more than 60,000,000 feet have been 
accepted to date by the six mills of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers As- 
sociation, whose offices are in Minne- 
apolis. 


West Coast Market 

Private buyers are directing a flood 
of inquiries to TACOMA, Wash., lum- 
ber mills seeking items of virtually 
every description. And the mills, al- 
though still heavily occupied with gov- 
ernment business, are finding it slack- 
ening somewhat so that they feel they 
are going to be able to devote more 
attention to private orders, which they 
have been obliged to give only cursory 
attention for many months. Generally 
speaking, the mill men are finding the 
situation a welcome one as they have 
felt for some time that the private 
market merited greater attention than 
they have been able to devote to it. 

A tremendous demand for shipping 
case lumber from the government dom- 
inates auctions in the SEATTLE and 
PORTLAND area and has been extended 
te production. One estimate is that 
thirty-five percent of production is now 
composed of boards and dimension. The 
L-218 office at Portland has been or- 
dered to tighten restrictions on these 
items. Mills are cooperating splendidly. 
Another auction at Portland, Ore., is 


scheduled during which some 150 mil- 
lion feet: of lumber is expected to be 
placed. The most recent auction started 
slow in that city but went well towards 
the end. 

Domestic demand continues very 
strong for boards, dimension, flooring, 
ceiling and siding, and all regular yard 
stock items. In order to get stock con- 
siderdble milling in transit is being 
done but there is doubt dealers can add 
this extra cost to the selling price. 
Demand for timber and plank is so 
light these items have been sold 50 
cents to $1.00 under the ceiling. Order 
AA-2 of the War Production Board 
putting agriculture second to war or- 
ders in priority for larch and fir pro- 
duced at pine mills is helping farm 
demand. One estimate places the num- 
ber of farm animals as double the pre- 
war figure. 

Shingle demand continues very 
strong. Mills are now allowed to add 
10 percent to the selling price when 
they sell direct to contractors. Rail- 
roads are buying much car repair and 
car building material and maintenance 
items such as ties. 


Supply 


There has been very little exciting 
news in the NORTH CAROLINA pine 
or shortleaf pine market, other than 
“price” news. The new wholesaler’s 


Pines 


.and commission men’s commission has 


been put into effect by official edict 
from Washington, D. C., and just how 
this is going to work out remains to 
be seen from a wholesaler’s or mill- 
man’s viewpoint. In selling to the 
trade, the wholesaler can buy from the 
mill at FOB mill “ceiling” price, add 
6 percent commission for his efforts 
(up to $3.00 per M feet), and then add 
the freight or trucking charges from 
mill to destination. The commission 
man gets 4 percent on the FOB mill 
“ceiling” price. Some people are in- 
clined to think that this will cause 
some retailers and other consumers to 
do their best to buy direct to save the 
wholesaler’s commission and some of 
this buying will be done. But, on the 
other hand, these retailers and consum- 
ers do not have the knowledge of the 
mills or their stocks that a whole- 
saler or commission man should have. 
The government has expressed the 
opinion that better service has been 
gotten through wholesalers than by 
buying direct. Why a maximum com- 
mission is inserted is hard to under- 
stand for there is certainly more credit 
risk on material priced at over $50.00 
per M FOB mill than there would be 
on items priced at $50 and less FOB 
mill. There has also been a general 
advance on all grades of the majority 
of hardwoods in the amount of $6.00 
per M ft. 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., says the supply 
of Southern pine while not near enough 
to meet the demand is reported slightly 
improved. The extra margin recently 
allowed wholesalers has encouraged 
them to “beat the bushes” for more 
lumber. Also the ceiling placed on car 
materials is expected to divert more 
lumber into government channels. The 
labor shortage continues the biggest 
problem with the mills, but is slightly 
improved in some sections. 

Production of northern pine contin- 
ues to maintain the pace started some 
weeks ago, the output for the past two 
weeks being in the neighborhood of 
6,500,000 feet, while production for the 
year to date totals approximately 6,- 
500,000 feet, MINNEAPOLIS reports re- 
veal. The past fortnight saw shipments 
drop to a little less than 3,750,000 feet, 
while those for the year to date total 
about 63,500,000 feet. The supply of 


northern pine for civilian use continues 
far below the volume the north central 
market could utilize, most of the output 
still being taken by government agen- 
cies. Much of the pine supplying the 
government is now being used for box- 
ing and crating. 

Little if any relief is in sight for in- 
creased production in the KANSAS 
CITY area for the remainder of the 
year. Shortages of manpower and 
equipment continue to hamper output. 
Just what reaction producers will take 
to OPA regulations affecting ceilings 
cannot be forecast at this time. The 
OPA revoked the dollars and cents ceil- 
ing prices for grades of southern pine 
factory flooring and shop box in order 
to curb upgrading and other abuses. 
The government agency had charged 
that some producers were requiring 
purchasers who normally sought No. 2 
dimension to buy the same items at 
higher prices. Inventories of retailers 
in the Kansas City area at the close 
of July were 21 percent smaller than 
a year ago but 4 percent larger than in 
June. There was some accumulation of 
inventories in wholesalers’ hands at the 
end of July. Stocks were 43 percent 
larger than a year ago. 


Other Woods 


Northern white cedar manufacturers, 
while realizing the acute need for pulp- 
wood and not complaining about the 
situation, are gloomy about production 
prospects for next season. The “cut 
more pulpwood” campaign now in prog- 
ress, they point out, cannot but affect 
the iabor supply adversely from their 
point of view, according to MINNE- 
APOLIS sources. While more skill is 
required to log white cedar efficiently 
than to cut pulpwood, the cedar manu- 
facturers forecast that much of the 
trained labor available probably will 
be shifted to the pulpwood harvest. 
With prices at a high level and poten- 
tial demand more pressing than for 
years past, manufacturers at present 
can supply very few posts and poles, 
and scarcely any on short notice. 


Christmas Trees 


Christmas trees, which has developed 
into a major industry in British Co- 
lumbia, will probably take a less prom- 
inent place in the forestry activities of 
the province this year. Joint orders 
issued by the departments of transport, 
labor, and munitions and supply, and 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
place a complete ban on the hiring of 
eutters for the Christmas tree trade. 
National Selective Service has been in- 
structed to refuse work permits for 
cutting trees. There are no instruc- 
tions on the cutting of trees by indi- 
vidual farmers. 

Instruction have also been issued to 
railways prohibiting the transportation 
of Christmas trees in flat or open top 
ears or in box cars suitable for essen- 
tial freight. Some space will be avail- 
able, however, on empty railroad equip- 
ment moving east from British Co- 
lumbia. 

It has also been announced that no 
special permits will be issued exempt- 
ing applicants from existing regula- 
tions in the transportation of Christ- 
mas trees by motor truck. 

Twine of the type usually used to 
bind Christmas trees for shipment is 
also reported to be in very short sup- 
ply, and it is stated that it is doubtful 
if any such twine can be made avail- 
able for use in connection with trees 
this year. 

Despite all these restrictions it is 
expected that some shipment from 
British Columbia will still be made to 
eastern and southern United States and 
eastern Canadian points. 
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Hardwoods 

Hardwood production at MEMPHIS 
was stimulated somewhat by the $6 per 
thousand feet heightened ceiling to 
make up for increased production costs 
but mills are still far behind on their 
backlog of orders. 

The Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 
lumbermen are 35 percent behind their 
quota in production of hard and soft 
woods, because of a manpower shortage 
of from 4,500 to 5,000 men, says F. M. 
Ducker of Manitowoc, transportation 
chief of the state War Manpower com- 
mission. 


om 
Flooring 
Oak flooring manufacturers have 
been caught between the upper and 
nether millstones and production has 


declined to about 25 percent of normal 
with orders and inquiries far exceeding 
possible output. Action of the Office of 
Price Administration in issuing price 
ceilings based on March 1942 price lev- 
els AFTER the OPA had allowed hard- 
wood manufacturers to increase prices 
by $6 caught the oak flooring manu- 
facturers flatfooted. An increase of $6, 
considering waste, is equivalent to 
$7.50, said one manufacturer. “We 
can’t buy hardwoods at present levels, 
manufacture them and sell at present 
prescribed levels.” The OPA added an 
“adjustable pricing clause’ to permit 


flooring manufacturers to revise their 
sales price upward later, if approved 
by OPA. This would require flooring 
manufacturers to take a chance on 
getting the increase and, they say, is 


NOT 


West Coast Woods 

The weekly average of WEST COAST 
lumber production in August (4 weeks) 
was 165,163,000 board feet, or 108.7 per- 
cent of 1939-1942 average. Orders aver- 


satisfactory. 


aged 173,477,000 b.f.; shipments, 167,- 
989,000. Weekly averages for July 
were: Production, 153,373,000 b.f. (10170 


percent of the 1939-1942 average); or- 


ders, 161,560,000; shipments, 158,424,000. 
Thirty-four weeks of 1943, cumulative 
production, 5,088,484,000 b.f.; 34 weeks 
1942—5,781,073,000; 34 weeks, 1941, 5,- 
667,162,000. 

Orders for 34 weeks of 1943 break 


down as follows: rail, 4,241,466,000 m.f.; 


domestic cargo, 449,341,000; export, 
102,958,000; local, 674,768,000. 
The industry’s unfilled order file 


stood at 1,116,915,000 b.f. at the end of 
August; gross stocks, at 502,995,000. 

There is a lull in the volume of war 
demand for West Coast lumber because 
the construction of the war plant in 
the United States has been substantial- 
ly completed. This lull will turn into 
another heavy load upon the industry 
when the signal is given for further 
offensive operations, especially in the 
Pacific. 

To fit changing needs of the war 
situation, especially the tremendous re- 
quirements for box and crating lumber 
rather than for heavy construction 
lumber, the West Coast industry is 
changing over from industrial cutting 
of heavy timbers to production that 
will be 50 percent boards and dimen- 
sion within the next few months— 
something unprecedented in the history 
of Douglas fir mills. The industry and 
the War Production Board are work- 
ing out ways and means to reach the 
new objective. It is a difficult war job 
but one necessary in meeting current 
needs. 

TACOMA, Wash., lumber mills are for 
the most part running on normal pro- 
duction schedules. There were few 
shutdowns over the Labor Day holiday, 
the mills for the most part preferring 
to operate and catch up on their order 
files. The log situation is easing up, 
although the extent to which this is 
true depends of course upon individual 
companies. Few concerns are cutting 





their own timber, which is being held 
back as a reserve. They are however 
buying such timber as is available on 
the open market and are paying good 
prices for it. Such timber is being 
logged as rapidly as it becomes avail- 
able and this is the source of most of 
the logs being used in current produc- 
tion. Weather conditions this summer 
have been excellent for logging, few 
forest fires have been reported and 
consequently log reserves are begin- 
ning to accumulate. 


Logs 


A log inventory for Puget Sound and 
Grays Harbor districts for August 
shows appreciable and gratifying gains. 
In Puget Sound supplies are up 43 mil- 
lion feet; in Grays Harbor, seven mil- 
lion. The Puget Sound increase is 








divided into 20 million for fir, 134% mil- 
lion for hemlock, 1% million for cedar 


and four million for white fir. The 
largest input in Grays Harbor is 
spruce which is up 4% million feet. 


Fir and hemlock stocks each gained a 
million. 

Rail buyers report almost no stocks 
save some plank and timbers for which 
there is little demand. Mills need plank 
cutting, both large and small operators. 
Shingle and cedar siding stocks also 
are virtually non-existant. 

Logging operators have lost two days 
in September following a _ statewide 
shutdown ordered when the humidity 
got low. This has been the most crit- 
ical fire period of the present season. 
Up to now operating conditions have 
been very favorable. This is reflected 
in increased inventories the past two 
months. 
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NSULATION TESTS conducted at the University of Minne- 
sota, and reported at the semi-annual meeting of the 
ASH&VE, June 8th, 1943, proved that, within reasonable 
limits, the thicker the insulation, the better. Of course 358” 
is the practical thickness for walls; and 4” is normally rec- 


ommended for ceilings. 


Another point developed was that there is no difference 
in the insulating value per inch of thickness of ‘Mineral 
Wool, whether installed in ceilings or walls. 





Furthermore, the cost per inch of Mineral Wool decreases 
with the thickness ... demonstrating, once again, that the 


thicker, the better. 


A copy of the report mentioned above may be obtained 
by enclosing 6 cents in stamps to cover postage and mailing 
with a request, to the address given below. 


NATIONAL 


MINERAL WOOL 


ASSOCIATION 


1270 Sixth Avenue e 


a New York, N. Y. 





18, 1943 
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Nationally Advertised 
Aromatic Red Cedar 


CLOSET LINING 









LUMBER 


Packaged 
and Sealed 

GUARANTEED 
90% Red Heart or Better 





PRODUCT OF 


Geo. C. BROWN & Co. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
AROMATIC RED CEDAR IN THE WORLD 


Cuapman & Dewey 
LUMBER CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of “C & D” Brand 


OAK FLOORING 


and 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


From 


FAMOUS ST. FRANCIS BASIN 
a 


ae COC 
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Western Pines 


Following delivered prices, based on 
past sales, were reported to the West- 
ern Pine Association by members dur- 
ing the month of August, 1943. Both 
direct and wholesale sales are included 
and ars based on specified items only. 
Two districts are given, one being the 
State of Illinois, outside of the Chicago 
metropolitan district and the other the 
State of Pennsylvania. Quotations fol- 


low: 
ILLINOIS 


PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 
C Select RL...$78.63 $83.71 $84.25 
D Select RL... 67.68 69.62 69.25 


Shop S2S— 
No.1 No. 2 


Ne eee $59.22 $54.25 

Dt cr trammidendaaace as 58.81 53.75 
Commons S82 or 48S— 

No. 2 No. 3 

rea $52.82 $48.30 

ere eer 54.59 48.00 


No. 4 Com. 4/4 S2 or 4S RW&L.. .$38.93 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 6/4RW 
Choice (C) Ris. ...2<. jwas $94.75 
Quality (2) Ris. ....++ Perr 82.75 
Commons S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Stand. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
P| Ser “ 33 $58. 25 $50.20 
Bae Ble scenes 89.75 63.75 50.5¢ 
" Utility (No. 4) S2 or 4S 
RW&RL 


SUGAR PINE 
Shop S2S 





No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


Se vetvsccens $63.75 saat 

C/E cscvcccese = gh ae 

B/4  wccccccese 73.7 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 


1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 

ae $81.83 $85.47 $84.68 
0 eee 68.10 71.42 71.93 
Shop S2s— No. 1 No. 2 
TCT rT $61.00 $56.00 


Commons S2 or 4S— 
No. 2 No. 3 
i Geer $54.10 $49.86 
| nr err 56.44 50. Ms 
4/4 No. 4 Com. S2 or 4S RW&L..$40.5 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 6/4RW 
Chotee (C) Ris... ...00. $86.50 $97.00 
Quality (DD) Hbk....... 68.80 aie 
Commons S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Stand. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
CL. a $65.00 $60. 38 $52. 10 
BMEe Behe cave 92.07 66.20 52.82 


SU a eae 
Selects S2 or 4S— 


4/4RW 5/4RW naceeterl 
B&Btr. RL . $9 5.50 
C Select RL. “$91.5 50 92.50 
D Select RL... . 80.50 $77.75 
Shop S2S— 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ica wis erecta $64.50 $57.50 $50.50 


LARCH—DOUGLAS FIR be 
No. 3 Com. S2 or 4S 1x8 RL... .$45.50 
No. 1 Dimension 2x4, 16....... 52.75 





Southern Pine Statistics 


Following is a summary of reports 
from southern pine mills for the week 
ended Sept. 4: 

Number of Mills, 144; Unitst, 86 


Three-year aver. prod.*...... 27,327,000 
Actual production ......c0-. 19,117,000 
SE ere ee 20,966,000 
OnrGers Fecelved ..cccccccsss 24,473,000 


Number of Mills, 144 
On Sept. 4, 1943 
See WOROPE oc édccvecuee 124,234,000 
ee err 23,522,000 
Oct. 30, 1939 to Oct. 31, 1942. 
+Unit is 316,000 feet of “3-year aver- 
age” production. 


Southern Hardwoods 


Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill 
prices on rough, air dried southern 
hardwoods, from reports of sales 
made during the week ended Sept. 8: 


Quartrd. Sap Gum Mixed Oak 
FAS— No. 3 Com.— 
_ 66.50 | 4-4 ... 21.50 
ae 73.50 
ee 76.50 Beech 
No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 
4-4 ae 52.50 | 4-4 ... 56.50 
5-4 59.50 | No. 1 & Sel.— 
6-4 60.50 | 4-4 ... 46.50 
8-4 61.50 
Plain Sap Gum Cottonwood 
No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 
O<§ 26% 48.50 | 4-4 ... 50.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
i cr Tupete oa i. 44.50 
oO om.— 
ey No. 2 Com.— 
Ge@ ict 34.50 oe Salons 7.50 
Plain White Oak 
FAS— Magnolia 
4-4 ... 81.00 FAS— ; 
Plain Red Oak 4-4 .. 75.50 
FAS— No. 1 & Sel.— 
ee 81.50 | 4-4 ... 53.50 








Western Pine Summary 


The Western Pine Association re- 
ports as follows on operation of iden- 
tical Inland Empire and California 
mills during the week ended Sept. 4: 


Report of an Average of 86 Mills: 
Sept. 4, 1943 Sept. 5, 1942 


Production .... 69,488,000 76,513,000 
Shipments .... 64,078,000 78,739,000 
Orders rec’d... 51,122,000 86,085,000 


Report of 86 Identical Mills: 


Sept. 4, 1943 Sept. 5, 1942 
Unfilled orders 359,682,000 361,802,000 
Gross stocks.. 577,766,000 843,950,000 


Report of 86 Identical Mills: 
-~Total for Year to Date—, 
1943 1942 
Production ...2,050,399,000 2,237,995,000 


Shipments ....2,296,467,000 2,583,746,000 
CPOE. occas 2,302,061,000 2,690,189,000 





Timber Production War 
Project 


Nelson H. Fritz, a member of the 
Maryland State Forestry Department, 
has been appointed area forester of 
the new Timber Production War Proj- 
ect of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice and the War Production Board. 
The project, which is a cooperative 
venture of the Forest Service and the 
WPB, is designed to help solve the 
most pressing timber problems and 
to secure an increased production of 
forest products for war use. The pro- 
gram is to give forestry and market- 
ing information to producers of forest 
products and to expedite the matter 
of assisting owners of forests and 
mill operators to procure equipment, 
_personnel, and supplies that may be 
deemed necessary. As area forester 
Mr. Fritz will organize the State’s 
lumber producing facilities, with the 
assistance of three project foresters 
who will handle the work on the 
ground and in the sawmills. 
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Hope that some plywood will 
shortly be released to lower priority 
ratings was expressed in Chicago this 
week by Lawrence Ottinger, president 
of United States Plywood Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in New York 
and plants and distributing outlets 
throughout the country. 

“War orders for plywood have 
dropped so that production now 
equals delivery, and future orders 
have declined to the point where pro- 
ductive capacity will soon exceed 
orders by a substantial margin,” 
stated Mr. Ottinger. 

When the Plywood Industry ad- 
visory committee meets with WPB 
in Washington on September 16 it is 
expected that an effort will be made 
to secure government approval to 
broaden the plywood sales field some- 
what, according to Mr. Ottinger. 

In cooperation with the Mengel 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 
United States Plywood Corporation 
is planning a comprehensive expan- 
sion program. The number of ply- 
wood distribution units is to be dou- 
bled, many to be in the south and 
southwest. Production is to be in- 
creased and steps taken to control 
a large resource of timber supply. 

Research, a direct outgrowth of 
war developments, has made immi- 
nent the marketing and manufacture 
of new products resulting from de- 
velopments in plastics, as adhesives, 
as impregnants with paper, cloth or 
metal, all in combination with ply- 
wood. 

Mr. Ottinger says they will main- 
tain a full research staff as the trend 
of forest products industries has been 
changed because of the new proper- 
ties which resin has given to wood. 
Stability is an inherent quality of the 
new product, both from a dimensional 
standpoint and from that of endur- 
ance. Veneers have been stabilized to 
fifteen percent of the expansion of 
untreated veneers. Plywood will be 
used for sash and will not warp, 
shrink, expand or rot. 

United States Plywood Corporation 
has ordered a large short-wave pro- 
duction unit for delivery before the 
end of this year, Mr. Ottinger says. 
This will not be used to manufacture 
plywood but for experimenting in 
laminated structures and molded 
parts. 

Some of the many new products 
made possible by the new process of 
manufacturing resin impregnated ply- 
wood are already in pilot production 
and are of such importance that 
United States Plywood is planning a 
large advertising campaign to be put 
into effect soon with the purpose of 
acquainting the industry with new 
products and telling of the total 
coverage of the country which United 
States Plywood will achieve as soon 





U.S. Plywood Expands for Postwar 


as all the distribution locations are 
acquired. 

Citing for example that quarter 
inch birch plywood dropped from 
twenty-four and a half cents to six 
cents per foot, then stabilized at ten 
cents after the last war, Mr. Ottinger 
warned dealers not to stock up at 
high prices in the postwar inventory 
rush. Despite this warning, Mr. 
Ottinger predicts many years of great 
prosperity though he tempers this 
with the forecast of a severe depres- 
sion similar to the pattern of recon- 
struction after the last war. 


Timber Production War Project 


Headquarters for a Timber Produc- 
tion War Project have been estab- 
lished in the Federal Building at 
Batesville, Ark., it was announced 
Sept. 8. The objective is to stimulate 
the production of lumber, veneer logs 
and other forest products with pro- 
vision of a service to sawmill opera- 
tors, forest landowners, and farm 
woodland owners. Harold L. Russell 
of the Ouachita National Forest will 
be supervisor. He will work in coop- 
eration with Arthur M. Emmerling, 
lumber advisor of the War Produc- 
tion Board at Little Rock and under 
the direct supervision of Philip H. 
Bryan, area forester. 





to-use. 


No loss of strength or 
spread; no loss from sour- 
ing or waste of unused 
mixtures; no chilled joints. 


I. FOR MILLWORK 


A genuine liquid hide glue 
that comes to you ready- 







GALLON, 5-GALLON 
15-GALLON, 30-GALLON 
55-GALLON 


2 .FOR RETAIL 


Favorite with 
home - craftsmen, 
carpenters, 
schools, hotel and 
hospital mainte- 


nance men. 


Attractive 3-color counter 
display furnished free; 





Y4-PINT, '/>-PINT 
PINT, QUART 


mounts one-quarter pint 


can. 
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FRANKLIN’S THIN GLUE-LINE 


} HAS UNSEEN STRENGTH 
1] THE FRANKLIN GLUE CO., COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 


RANKLIN 
<iguid Alcde GLUE 
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Fingerless Safety Glove 9185 

A new and more flexible safety 
glove, designed for use where finger 
touch is necessary, has been devel- 





oped by Industrial Gloves Company. 
A sturdy chrome tanned cowhide 
glove, with finger and thumb tips re- 
moved, is reinforced vertically with 
steel ribbons and is steel stitched. A 
leather patch adds extra wear and 
protection on palm and junction of 
palm and thumb. For additional in- 
formation check 9185. 


“No-Slip" Screw 9189 


A revolutionary type of patented 
screw has just been placed on the 
market by Wil-Son Mfg. Corp. As the 
name implies, the No-Slip screw pre- 
vents slipping of any two materials 
to be held together by locking them 
permanently. The screw has two 
threads of different pitches. With each 
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turn of the screw, the boards are 
pulled together by an amount equal 
to the difference between the pitches 
of these threads, which results in 


PATO HNUCYS 


LITERATURE 


obtaining a greater pulling together 
action than can be secured by an 
ordinary wood screw. When properly 
installed the No-Slip screw leaves 
only a small hole, which can easily be 
sealed with plastic wood or other 
material. 

No-Slip screws have many special 
uses, particularly in general build- 
ing construction. The manufacturer 
claims they will positively eliminate 
squeaky floors, cupping and buckling, 
and will hold soft or hardwood floor- 
ing firmly and lastingly in place. 
They are also recommended for the 
building as well as repair of boats, 
trailer bodies, furniture, store fix- 
tures, and all kinds of fine cabinet 
work. 

For more 
check 9189. 


New "Multi-Mark" System 9188 

Designs, markings, scales, insignia, 
instructions, trade-marks, etc., may 
now be placed on any surface per- 
manently and _ inexpensively with 
facilities developed by the Colonial 


detailed information 
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INSIGMIAS, MAMEPLATES. DIALS. ETC.. PROOUCED ‘ev 
MULTEMARK DIVISION, COLONIAL PROCESS SUPPLY CO.. NEW YoRK 


Process Supply Company. The design 
or marking can be reproduced in one 
color or many colors with paint, 
lacquer, ink or synthetics. 

In addition to this complete pro- 
duction service, the company will 
supply Multi-Mark Screens directly 
to manufacturers wishing to handle 
marking in their own plants. These 
screens can be used without special 
machinery, and are supplied complete 
with all necessary instructions. For 
additional information check 9188. 


Power Transmission 9186 


A new booklet, “Is Industry’s 
Power Transmission Program Geared 
to War Production Demands?” has 
just been published by Cling-Surface 
Company. The book deals with the 
maintenance of power transmission 
equipment and contains practical sug- 
gestions on the salvage and re-use of 
such equipment. To receive a copy, 
check 9186. 


Oil Reclaimer 9181 


A new, small capacity lubricating 
oil reclaimer, designed for small 
plants and organizations having their 
own fleet of trucks and motor cars, is 





now being manufactured by Youngs- 
town Miller Company. In addition to 
reclaiming lubricating oils of the mo- 
tor fleet, this reclaimer can usually 
handle a limited quantity of waste lu- 
bricating oils drained from equipment 
used in the plant. 

With a capacity for purifying eight 
gallons of dirty oil in 70 to 90 min- 
utes, the Youngstown Miller Model 
A-8 Oil Reclaimer will handle 2500 
gallons of waste lubricating oil per 
year when operated only once a day. 
The machine has a two-stage filter 
press, is semi-automatic, operating 
under thermostatic control, and util- 
izes common refinery earths available 
on the open market. For handling 
larger quantities of lubricating or hy- 
draulic oils, the company builds these 
units in seven other sizes. 

For more detailed information check 
9181. 


Pre-fabricated Products 9182 


Two new products in the field of 
pre-construction have been developed 
by Barclay Manufacturing Company 
—a pre-fabricated shower stall and a 
laminated, plastic-coated table top. 

The shower stall has a steel frame 
and crown, finished in  baked-on- 
enamel, and the walls are of natural 
finish cement asbestos board. The 
steel- reinforced concrete receptor 
provides a rigid and waterproof base. 
All joints are tightly held by self- 
tapping screws or bolts. When 
erected, the Barclay shower stall has 
the quality of a solid, one-piece struc- 
ture. 

The laminated Barclay table top is 
finished with a wear and stain-re- 
sistant plastic surface. The coating 
is not applied as a veneer; it is fused 
on in a liquid state, baked at a high 
temperature, and finished. The table 
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for Your Postwar 
Lumber Needs 


If you were to stand by the White River 
headrig carriage and watch the flow of 
superb quality Douglas Fir, Western Red 
Cedar and West Coast Upland Hemlock 
logs through this big plant, we believe 
you would quickly conclude that here is 


the ideal source of supply for your after- 


war lumber needs. 





Giant White River Douglas Fir on the Headrig Carriage 





LUMBER CO., Enumclaw, Wash. 


Since 1896 














OTH our Diboll and Pineland 
mills are now doing their part 
in supplying the Nation’s war 
lumber needs—but we're count- 
ing the days until we can again pick up our trade with regular 
customers and turn our facilities 100°, to peacetime service. 











When peace comes, we will have an even broader range of 
products to offer than before the war. Count on us for your 
first peacetime requirements in Southern Pine, Oak Flooring, 
Southern Hardwoods, Cypress and treated lumber. 
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FORESTS 
OF FIR 


EADY for post war use are the 
vast forests of sturdy Douglas 
Fir. The tough and strong quali- 
ties of Booth-Kelly lumber are 
now being utilized in many new 
ways because of the versatility 
of the wood, which is hard and 
tough in the log centers, suitable 
for the strongest structural job, 
and fine grained and soft-textured 
farther out, ideal for fine millwork 
and specialties. 


When war needs are over Booth- 
Kelly Certified Douglas Fir will 
have a large place in the things 
to come. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 


BoctlhiAtell 





top is handsome, light-weight and 
comparatively low-priced. The edges 
of the table also have the plastic 
finish, making moldings or other 
trimmings unnecessary. 

For additional information check 
9182. 


Molding Curved Plywood 
in Flexible Bags 9183 


Recent developments in the tech- 
nique of flexible bag molding of 
curved plywood are assembled in a 
new 16-page, illustrated bulletin pre- 
pared by Resinous Products and 
Chemical Company. Discussed in the 
bulletin are the special properties re- 
quired of adhesives in bag molding 
and methods of applying flexible 
pressure to molded plywood. The 
molds used in the flexible bag process 
may be made of wood, plywood, metal 
or concrete. The flexible rubber bags 
are made of natural or synthetic rub- 
ber sheeting cut to size, folded and 
cemented into open-end bags. The 
bulletin also covers the methods of 
making and using these bags. To 
receive a copy, check 9183. 


“Company Museums" 


“Company Museums,” by Laurence 
Vail Coleman, director of the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums, is a 
book for business men. Its main pur- 
pose is to show the nature and use- 
fulness of company museums, but it 
may serve also as a guide for people 
who have museums of this kind to 
manage. 

Company museums are museums 
belonging to industrial corporations, 
commercial houses, railroads, and 
other concerns, and are used for busi- 
ness reference and public relations. 
They are devoted to the history, past 
and current, of their parent compa- 


nies and to technical matters in their 
lines of business. 

The appendix of the book describes 
eighty company museums in_ the 
United States and three in Canada, 
among them being the Paul Bunyan 
Museum of old logging equipment 
maintained by the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co. at Blaney Park, Blaney, 
Mich. 

This book of 174 pages with 
eighteen halftone illustrations is pub- 
lished by the American Association 
of Museums, Washington, D. C., at 
$2.50 a copy. 


"Deduct-O-Graph" 9187 


This device, designed by the George 
S. May Company, Business Engi- 
neers, automatically shows the proper 
payroll tax deduction for any employee 
when proper settings are made as to 
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marital status, wage range, and pay 
period. Payroll officials using this 
chart have reported that it results in 
increased speed and accuracy. To 
obtain a Deduct-O-Graph, check 9187. 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the particular items in question. Sign the coupon, 
clip it and mail it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. The desired information will be forwarded prompltly. 


9181 9182 


9186 9187 


9183 9185 


9188 9189 
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“ JEWELS” 


among Decorative Trims 


METAL TRIMS 
on i ae 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Nothing can surpass metal for rich, lasting beauty ... for 
unchanging strength . .. for harmonious contrast with 
every shade, color, texture, or material. And the functional 
advantages of metal trims trademarked CHROMEDGE — 
improved design and assembly features — make them the 
“jewels” among architectural 

trims. Their produetion is * Quantities of a few 
interrupted while we fill more ROLLED METAL TRIMS 
urgent war needs, but peace- can be delivered at once, 
times will again find them from pre-war stocks.. Write 
the builder’s first choice. for bulletin! 


The R& T METALS COMPANY 


Columbus 16, Ohio 














Available Now for prompt shipment 
CREO-DIPT 


SHINGLE STAINS AND DOUBLE STRENGTH WHITE 


There are many existing homes that 
need restaining today-- 
BOTH ROOFS and SIDEWALLS 


CREO-DIPT COo., INC. North Tonawanda, N.Y. 





WE HAVE METAL CONTAINERS -- 1’s -- 6’s -- 55 GAL. DRUMS 
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OUT OF THESE WOODS 


. . » come ships, planes, assault boats, 
barracks, hospitals and innumerable 
other major items vital to all-out war. 
This leaves less for you now but we do 
what we can. 


IT'S ALL YOURS 
onc tomorrow in 


We 
eg that amazing 

ws 
gie® oo? post-war world 
oe that will come 


with Victory. 


E. J. STANTON & SON 


INCORPORATED 


2050 East 41st Street 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 








Be ready for aclion: 
gel calalogs now on 
‘the machines 


you need- 






When power ma- 
chinery is avail- 
able again, you 
want to be ready 
to order equipment 
without delay. 


May we suggest 
that you get cata- 
logs now, while 
there is sufficient 
lime to study care- 
fully the merits of 
different machines. 


In the Frick cata- 
logs vou’ll find 
complete informa- 
tion about saw 
mills, power units, 
boilers, engines, 
tractors, threshers, 
combines, peanut 
pickers, balers, silo 
fillers, feed mills, 
manure spreaders, 
husker - shredders, 
implements, etc. 


A posteard ad- 
dressed to your 
nearest Frick 
Branch, or to 
Waynesboro, will 
bring you catalogs 
at once. Please 
specify the ma- 
chines in which 
you are interested. 


FRICK CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Penna. 





Those who know 

“Diamond Hard” 
Maple and Birch flooring 
prefer it above all others. 
We invite you to get ac- 
quainted with this quality 
flooring. 





- ¢ « ASSOCINTIONS & CLUBS 





Southern Wholesalers 


How to increase the supply of 
Southern pine to meet war needs was 
discussed by the directors of South- 
ern Wholesale Lumber Association at 
a called meeting in Birmingham, Ala., 
on Sept. 8. The wholesalers expressed 
satisfaction over the 6 percent mar- 
gin over the ceiling price recently 
granted them and agreed that it was 
up to them now to “get out and beat 
the bushes” for more lumber to meet 
the government demand. Ways and 
means of doing this were discussed. 

Reports given by individual whole- 
salers showed that already more lum- 
ber is moving through them and they 
anticipate that the pace will be fur- 
ther stepped up. 

Those attending the directors meet- 
ing were President J. E. Elrod, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Secretary-Manager R. F. 
Darrah, Birmingham, Ala.; Harry 
DeMuth, Jacksonville, Fla.; King 
Towles, Rock Hill, S. C.; H. B. Hauck, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Joe Virgeson, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Charles Methvin, At- 
lanta, Ga.; John Thames, Jr., Bir- 
mingham; James Coker, Birmingham, 
and Joe MclLaney, Charlotte. 


Vermont Dealers Hold Annual 


C. E. Frost of Woodstock was 
elected president of the Vermont 
Lumber Dealers’ - Association, suc- 
ceeding E. R. Wiggins of Springfield, 
at its annual meeting on Sept. 1 at 
the Hotel Berwick,,Rutland, Vt. 

Harold Stacey of Windsor was 
named vice president and Nathan 
Flint of Barre was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Wiggins and Carl 
Noyes of Montpelier were elected 
new members of the board of direc- 
tors. 

With war problems dominating the 


program, speakers, included Paul S. . ley Horn of Nashville is to be master 


..of ceremonies. 


Collier of Rochester, N. Y., repre- 
senting the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association; Frederick 
Hunchey of Burlington, representing 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
and Fred W. Dalgish of Montpelier, 


fense Transportation. Also among 
the guests was Edward Shinners of 
Whitehall, N. Y., president of the 
Adirondack Lumbermen’s_ Associa- 
tion. 

More than 100 members attended 
the conclave, which was climaxed by 
a vaudeville show and banquet. 


Ohio Association Offers 
Dealers MPR 215 Manual 


The Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Xenia, Ohio, has 
published “Retail Lumber Ceilings 
Under Revised MPR-215—Based on 
Ohio Freight Rates,’ which has re- 
ceived such overwhelmingly favorable 
and appreciative reaction from _ its 


membership that it is thought the 
industry in general might be inter- 
ested in it. This manual of 39 pages 
contains tables of dollars and cents 
retail ceiling prices for the principal 
species and items of softwood lumber 
marketed in Ohio, and includes a list 
of the freight rates for each species 
to all Ohio cities. 


In submitting this manual to its 
members, Findley M. Torrence, secre- 
tary of the association, says the prin- 
cipal concern in developing the dollar 
and cents maximum ceiling prices 
applicable to retail distribution yard 
sales, has been to avoid any possi- 
bility of leading the dealers into an 
inadvertent violation of the maxi- 
mum price regulations. From this 
manual, dealers are expected to pre- 
pare their own lists of selling prices. 

In compiling this material, the Ohio 
association had the co-operation and 
assistance of OPA. The project gives 
the basic mill ceiling price; the price 
delivered to respective sidings, on 
every freight rate applicable in Ohio; 
the percentage mark-up applicable to 
the particular item in the various 
types and quantity of sale; and, 
finally, even the piece price or lineal 
foot price on each item. 


Memphians Will Golf 


The Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
of Memphis will hold its Silver Anni- 
versary tournament at the Colonial 
Country Club, Memphis, Tenn., on 
Thursday, Sept. 30. As usual, this 
will be an all day affair, although 
trophies will be awarded only on an 
18 hole competition. Luncheon and 
banquet will be served and the awards 
will be presented after the banquet. 
Then will proceed the election of new 
officers for the ensuing year. Stan- 


Anyone interested in at- 


“tending this golf tournament should 


get in touch with Holton Rush, chair- 
man of the membership committee, 


district manager of the Office of De-.=2" Harry Darnell, secretary-treasurer, 


Lumbermen’s Golf Association of 
Memphis, 188 South Belvedere Boule- 
vard, Memphis. 


Michigan Salesmen in 
Big Bond Subscription 


The Michigan Association of Trav- 
eling Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen held its September golf 
tournament at the Birmingham Golf 


-& Country Club, Detroit, on Sept. 10. 


Forty-four teed off and seventy-nine 
sat down to dinner in the evening. 
The feature of the evening, after the 
awarding of trophies, was a drive for 
War Bonds, which was in the hands 
of President C. E. Tredick and-Hugh 


Rader, Sr., both of Detroit.. The sub-. 
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Untreated, PERMATOX 
sap-stained treated 
lumber bright lumber 


PERMATOX 
DOWICIDES 





IN WAR, IT’S AIRPLANES ... 
IN LUMBER, IT’S PERMATOX 10-S . 


the modern Dowicide product that gives effective and complete control 
of both Sap Stain and Mold in lumber. 

You can hardly afford to let airplane lumber, pontoon material and 
other valuable items discolor and degrade from Sap Stain and Mold 
when you can get adequate protection with PERMATOX 10-S by dip- 
ping or spraying newly cut, green stock at a cost of only a few cents per 
M board feet. 

For your finished wood products, such as frames, sash and millwork, 
you can use PERMATOX WR which combines the advantages of a 
wood preservative and a water repellent . . . insuring control of dimen- 
sional changes such as swelling, shrinking, warping or checking, besides 
preventing decay. 


Write for Bulletins 


A. D. CHAPMAN & COMPANY, INC. 


333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 
MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PORTLAND 

















MILLER 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS 


Band Saun 
Hardwocds 








and Yellow Pine a : | eet 


‘ SITKA [i © 
We are Operating Six Band-Mills % SPRUCE / = he a 
Forty-eight Hours per Week for crane CES 2 
VICTORY 
SELMA JACKSON a D. ite) i bye). | 
ALABAMA TENNESSEE 
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stantial sum of $53,200 was_ sub- 
scribed—a remarkable showing for 
the number of persons present. 

A. C. Blixberg of Detroit is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the group. 


Mississippians Meet 


The Mississippi Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held a one-day 
statewide meeting at the Heidelberg 
Hotel in Jackson, Miss., on Sept. 8. 
S. H. Varnado, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. 

The morning session was devoted 
to routine business matters. The 
afternoon session, which was devoted 
to a discussion of governmental 
orders, was attended by representa- 
tives from the War Production Board 
and USDA War Board. 


Maritime Lumber Bureau 


At a meeting in Moncton, N. B., of 
the Maritime Lumber Bureau, which 
has its head office at Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, the situation in the lumber 
industry in relation to the call-up of 
employees in Nova Scotia was under 
review. The president, G. Percy 
Burchill, presided. 

The meeting decided to make repre- 
sentations to Ottawa regarding the 
necessity of measures being intro- 
duced with respect to deferment of 
essential employees and to prevent 
a continued decline in the production 
of lumber. The meeting was attended 
by representatives of the industry 
from New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 

Hope was expressed that an ele- 





are defeated. 





A Statement 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS FROM 


WHEELER OSGOOD 


For years we have been able to say—‘“‘prompt delivery, any 
amount of all types of doors.” As America’s largest door manu- 
facturer we have always been able to make good on this state- 
ment. However, for the present it is impossible for us to fulfill 
this service to our jobbers and dealers. And here’s why—now it’s 


All Out for Victory 


There is only one thing that matters—win the war as quickly as 
possible. We know that this is uppermost in your minds, too. 
The great bulk of our output of doors and kindred products is 
going into war housing and for other war purposes. That will be 
the situation with this company until the enemies of our country 


New Horizons After the War 


Big things are already planned and developed for the post-war 
period. You well remember how Wheeler Osgood “Color Grad- 
ing” revolutionized the door industry. After the war look again 
for Wheeler Osgood to be first to give you major improvements 
and sensational new developments. Until then we will do our 
best to fulfill your urgent needs. 


WHEELER OSGOOD DOORS 


WHEELER OSGOOD SALES CORPORATION 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 








ment of stability could be introduced 
in regard to prices and that means 
would be found to secure a uniform 
wage scale for New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, as well as having prices 
evened up in both provinces. 

It was also decided that the Bureau 
would look into the matter of a pro- 
gram for pulpwood production on 
long term basis. 


Coming Conventions 

Sept. 21 — Carolina-Virginia Lumber- 
men’s Club, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Regular meeting. 

Sept. 30—Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
of Memphis, Colonial Country Club, 
Memphis, Tenn. Annual tournament. 

Oct. 17-18-19—National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Blackstone Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill. Annual. 


Hoo-Hoo 
(Continued from page 41) 


noon Thursday, Sept. 9. L. M. Haw- 
kins, vicegerent for Arkansas, pre- 
sided at the luncheon. Mr. Hawkins 
introduced the guest of honor, Wil- 
liam Starr Mitchell, one of the 
original six who organized the Order 
of Hoo-Hoo at Gurdon, Ark. Murray 
B. McCloud, State revenue commis- 
sioner, made an _ interesting talk. 
“Forestry in Arkansas,” a technicolor 
sound film was shown by State For- 
ester Fred H. Lang, and reports from 
the national officers were read. There 
were twenty-three members present 
at the luncheon. 


San Francisco, Calif. 

A group of forty-six attended the 
San Francisco meeting of Hoo-Hoo on 
Sept. 9, with Lewis A. Godard as 
chairman. E. F. McBride, Supreme 
Jabberwock, was the featured speaker. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 

At the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club 
regional convention in Minneapolis on 
Sept. 9, Prof. E. G. Cheney of the 
University of Minnesota, College of 
Forestry, was the featured speaker. 

The session continued throughout 
the day at the Radisson Hotel, high- 
lights including talks by _ several 
speakers well known to the lumber 
world and a dinner and social eve- 
ning. 

T. P. Bonner, Minneapolis, was 
elected president to succeed J. 
Giles of the Insulite Co. Louis Vil- 
laume of the Villaume Box & Lumber 
Co., St. Paul, was chosen first vice 
president, and Homer E. Skinner of 
Shevlin Pine Sales was elected second 
vice president. Parker H. Betzer was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The club heard a talk by Ray E. 
Saberson, member of the Supreme 
Nine, and Harry Kendall of Weyer- 
haeuser Sales spoke on the “Values 
of Hoo-Hoo.” Annual reports were 
submitted by the several committee 
chairmen. Mr. Bonner presided at the 
business sessions and retiring Presi- 
dent Giles was toastmaster at the 
dinner. 

The club recommended re-election 
of international officers. 
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Members Natl. 
Hdwd. Lbr. 
ASSR., OO. 
Hdwd. Produc- 
ers, Inc., So. 
Cypress Mfrs. 
Assn., So. Pine 
Assn., Natl. 
Lbr. Exporters 
Assn. 


Modern manufacturing facil- 
ities—band mill, dry kilns, 
complete planing mill. We 
can grade-mark and _ trade- 
mark. 5 R. R. connections. 
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SAMSON SPOT 


SASH CORD 


the most durable 
material for hanging 


windows 
* 
NEED IS GREATEST 


Samson Braided Cords Serve Best 
Now and Always 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 





U. S. PAT, OFF. 





































5 MILLS CUTTING 
The name, Mower, has By 


long stood for quality 
Appalachian 


in Appalachian forest 
products. Annual capac- 

Hardwoods 
and 


ity 50 to 60 million feet. 
Air dried, kiln dried, 
rough or dressed lum- 
ber; Oak, Maple, Birch 
and Beech Flooring; 
Mouldings, Trim, Poplar 
Bevel Siding, Dimension 
Stock, Timbers. 


Consult Mower on your 
needs. 


THE MOWER LUMBER COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virginia 
Mills at: Omar, Marmet, Cass. Colcord & Pettus, West Va. 
Dry Kilns, Planing ants 


Spruce 











Mills, Flooring Pl 
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PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


The modern mills of 
Pacific National are 
maintaining peacetime 
standards of quality 
on all war orders. 
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TIMBERS 
FOR WAR 
NEEDS 


Tough and strong 
timbers . . . cut 
from the heart of 
mature, old- 
growth trees .. . 
timbers up to 136’ 
for keels, spars, 
stiff-leg derricks 
and other war 
uses, 


Pacific National 
LUMBER COMPANY 


WASHINGTON 
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A Good Line 
For FALL Sales 


Many dealers did an excel- 
lent volume of business on 
Red Joint Ladders last 
Spring. 

You can increase your Fall 
sales by oushing Red Joint 
ladders. 

Red Joint ladders have eye 
appeal that boosts sales. 
The ends of every rung 
are dipped in htavy red 
aint, making a distinguish- 
ing mark that sets them 
apart from all other lad- 
ders. 

Try it yourself! Put a Red 
Joint on display alongside 
any other ladder and 
watch the customer buy 
Red Joint. 

Send for the Red Joint 
Catalog today! 
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BREYER BROS., WHITING G CO. 


WAUPUN, WISCONSIN 
































Ozan Lumber Co. is now op- 
erating in its 52nd year. 


From small beginnings in 
1891 Ozan has shown steady 
progress throughout the 
years. 


The name of Ozan stands for 
highest quality and unfailing 
dependability in products of 
Arkansas Shortleaf Pine. 
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R. J. Abbott, president of Darling 
Lumber Co., Baton Rouge, La., who 
has just completed the building of 
49 single family homes, has secured 
priority ratings to construct 38 addi- 
tional defense houses under Title 6 on 
land adjacent to several industrial 
plants in Baton Rouge. 

The appointment of Jerome J. Top- 
olinski as works manager of Skilsaw, 
Inc., Chicago, was recently announced 
by Bolton Sullivan, president. Mr. 
Topolinski succeeds L. E. Parker, vice 
president, who has resigned because 
of the ill health of his wife. 

Elmore W. King of the King Lum- 
ber Co., Bakersfield, Calif., and A. J. 
Russell of Santa Fe Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, have formed a partnership 
and have purchased the Stockton 
Lumber Co. at Stockton, Calif. 





Lieutenant Commander Herbert A. 
Vance, publisher of 
AMERICAN — LUM- 
BERMAN, is now on 
active duty with the 
United States Navy. 
Commander Vance 
is in charge of the 
publication division 
in the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. In his 
absence, his brother, 
William E. Vance, 
vice president of the 
company, has as- 
sumed the added 
duties of general 
manager. 





Robert W. Markel, proprietor of 
the Builders Service Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., New Orleans, is also presi- 
dent of the Nammar Realty Co. and is 
new engaged in building 22 duplexes 
for defense workers in the New Or- 
leans area. 

Cornelius David Sides, owner of the 
Sides Lumber Co., Concord, N. C., and 
Miss Rosa Eleanor Caldwell, were 
married Sept. 3. 

W. J. Ivey terminated eighteen 
years of service with the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau on Sept. 1, when he 
joined the Los Angeles (Calif.) sales 
staff of Tacoma Lumber Sales. Since 
1939 Mr. Ivey had served the bureau 
as its representative in the eleven 
western States. 

Cadwallader - Gibson Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles (Calif.) importers and manu- 
facturers of Philippine hardwoods, on 
Sept. 1 announced liquidation of the 
business for the duration of the war. 

R. Needham Ball, secretary-man- 
ager of the Louisiana Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, with head- 
quarters in Baton Rouge, announces 
the following new members added to 


September 


the association recently: Har vey 
Lumber & Supply Co., Harvey, La., 
W. A. Burt, manager; Rathbone Lum- 
ber Co., Harvey, La., J. I. Howze, 
manager; Terrebonne Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., Houma, La.; Morgan 
City Lumber & Supply Co., Morgan 
City, La.; Luling Lumber Co., Luling, 
La., M. L. Funderburk, president. 


James Davis, Davis Hardwood Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., recently made a 
business trip by air through Central 
America. He visited Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and Nicaragua. 


Dr. Wilson M. Compton of Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, spent Aug. 26 and 27 in 
Longview, Wash., inspecting opera- 
tions of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
and the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
The visit was spent in the course of a 
West Coast tour of lumber mills 
identified with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. 


Boettcher Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer and retailer located at Hunts- 
ville, Tex., has been announced as the 
successful bidder for approximately 
5 million feet of shortleaf and lob- 
lolly pine timber from the San Jacinto 
experimental forest in southeast 
Texas. 

Some twenty members and friends 
of a lumbermen’s golfing group which 
styles itself the “Terrible Twenties” 
were guests of Edward Bauer of the 
Bohnhoff Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., at a golf tournament at the 
Hacienda Country Club, Los Angeles, 
in August. 

A contract in excess of $2,000,000 
for construtcion of a military instal- 
lation at Auburn, Wash., has _ been 
awarded to Woodworth & Co. and the 
Macdonald Building Co., both Tacoma, 
Wash., concerns. The latter concern 
is operated by L. B. Macdonald, who 
also operates the Builders Lumber & 
Millwork Co. in Tacoma. 

Kenneth Pearce returned to Seattle 
Sept. 1 from Washington, D. C., 
where he was the western representa- 
tive on the lumber division of the 
WPB. He will resume his duties 
again this Fall as head of the logging 
engineering department at the school 
of forestry at the University of 
Washington, from which position he 
was granted a leave of absence to 
take the WPB post. 


“Dr.” Louis L. Ott, veteran lumber- 
man of Jefferson City, Mo., cele- 
brated his seventy-fourth birthday 
on Aug. 27 quietly this year with his 
family and friends. It has been the 
habit of “Doc” Ott to celebrate with 
all his friends and he holds the all- 
time record of having the biggest 
birthday parties in central Missouri, 
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The same reliable service that has been satisfy- 
m- ing buyers for 56 years will again be yours to 
command as soon as war lumber restrictions are 
withdrawn. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES: 


tetail and Industrial Sales 


0., KURTH LUMBER MFG. CO., Clarksville, Texas 
4. E. BOATRIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, (TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO., Kirbyville, Texas 












JOHN H. SHOOK LUMBER comPANY, ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER COMPANY, Keltys, Texas 


ANGELINA HARDWOOD CO. 
























. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Hl. NEWTON COUNTY LUMBER CO., Deweyville. Texas Sales Office, Lufkin, Texas 
al Railroad and Car Material TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO., Dallas, Texas Mills at Ewing, Tex. and Ferriday, La. 
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Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 

ing assured. 

Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 

matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 

ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 

Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 

works if desired. 

Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 

8 years’ experience in building Saw 
5 Mills and woodworking machinery. 


LANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 





shipments. 








For preservation of building materials -- now 
and after the war - 


Specify 
“Par-Tox Treated” 
on your next order. 












to the new. 
high quality of Polson lumber never has changed. 
Sitka Spruce and Douglas Fir direct from our forests. Rail and water 





~ TRA PARKER & SONS C0. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 






75 years of service 
to the sash and door 
industry. 





Old ways of logging have given place 
Mill methods have changed. But the 


POLSON LUMBER & SHINGLE MILLS 


Division of Polson Logging Co. 
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HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 








having had 1,040 people with him on 
such occasions. But because of exist- 
ing conditions and on the advice of 
his physician, the celebration this 
year was a quiet one. 


Allen C. Crowell, vice president of 
Crowell Long Leaf Lumber Co., Long 
Leaf, La., and son of R. D. Crowell, 
president, who has been in the Army 
for the past year or more, is a lieu- 
tenant in the Engineers Unit Train- 
ing Center and at last reports was 
stationed at Camp Claiborne, La., 
where he assists in instructing log- 
ging and sawmilling units. 


Kenneth Smith, executive’ vice 
president of the California Redwood 
Association, San Francisco, Calif., 
recently vacationed along the Klam- 
ath River in northern California and 
on his way north visited redwood 
mills and logging operations. 


Francis J. Donovan, Jr., formerly 
associated with the Donovan Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., has been com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the 
United States Army upon completing 
the field artillery officer candidate 
course at the field artillery school at 
Fort Sill, Okla. He has been as- 
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Hardwoods 
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BELL BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Solid or Mixed Cars of Pine, 
Hardwoods, Oak Flooring. 


Complete Planing Mill fa- 
Modern 
cross-circulating Dry Kilns. 


DeKalb, Miss., 
Notasulga, Ala., Ozark, Ala. 


fan-type 





Serving the lumber trade 


since 1899. 
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Large and Long Timbers 
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LUMBER COMPANY 


Office: Terminal Sales Bldg., PORTLAND, OREGON 
Established 1915 


LUMBER and PILING 


All Types — All Grades 
Western Pines and West Coast Lumber 





Wholesale Only 


for 28 
years 








Fir Piling up to 120 Feet 

















Rely on Tremont 
for your after-war 
needs in Southern 
Pine, Southern 
Hardwoods, Oak, 
Beech and Pecan 
Flooring. 


Se ee 


HERBERT MOSS, 
General Sales Manager 





TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 
Rochelle, La. 








BUY 
WAR BONDS 
and STAMPS 
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signed to the field artillery replace- 
ment training center at Camp 
Roberts, Calif. 


Herbert Kinderman, former Ta- 
coma, Wash., lumber salesman, has 
returned to duty at Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo., after spending a 10-day 
furlough visiting his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Kinderman, in Tacoma, 
He is in the field artillery and joined 
the service five months ago. 


John Murray & Son, West Jeffer- 
son, Ohio, this year instituted the 
simple plan of closing down. their 
yard completely during the week of 
Aug. 23 to give their employees vaca- 
tions all at one time. 


Russell M. Eagle, vice president 
and manager of the Saner-Ragley 
Lumber Co., Carmona, Tex., also the 
current president of the Texas Mill 
Managers Association, is not only 
doing his share in the war effort by 
supplying as much lumber as possible 
to war activities in and around Texas, 
but he is also captain in the uni- 
formed Texas Defense Guard. Mr. 
Eagle has been actively interested in 
the Guard since its organization in 
August, 1941. 


David Green, formerly of the Wm. 
Cameron & Co., Inc., wholesale sales 
staff in various Texas territories and 
most recently in the Houston area, 
has been assigned acting manager of 
the Cameron wholesale branch at San 
Angelo, Tex., replacing A. K. Hall, 
who is on leave of absence for the 
next several months. Another Cam- 
eron personnel change affects Joe W. 
Moore, formerly retail store manager 
at Mart, Tex., who now is retail divi- 
sion assistant purchasing agent at the 
Nacogdoches, Tex., office, succeeding 
the late Douglas Wolseley, Sr. 


William Boyer Landram, son of 
A. H. Landram, of Tacoma, Wash., 
sales manager of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., has graduated from 
the 16th Army Air Forces Flying 
Training Detachment at Wickenburg, 
Ariz., and will be sent to a basic fly- 
ing school to continue his training. 


S. E. Medhart, formerly connected 
with the Mutual Lumber Co., Killeen, 
Tex., has been appointed manager of 
that company’s yard at Bartlett, Tex. 


Thomas B. Richardson, Jr., son of 
T. B. Richardson, manager of the 
Kentwood Lumber Corp., Birming- 
ham, Ala., is a Navy aviation cadet 
at the University of South Carolina, 
becoming the third member of Mr. 
Richardson’s immediate family now 
in the armed forces. Navy Lieut. 
Edward Hickerson, son-in-law, is on 
active sea duty, while James P. Rich- 
ardson, brother, is in service in the 
Aleutians. 


F. Lisle Peters, vice president of 
the Louisiana Building Material Deal- 
ers Association and manager of the 
Louisiana Western Lumber Co., Lake 
Charles, La., recently returned home 
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METAL 


CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


LONG LIFE e LOW COST 


: modern permanent succes- 

‘ to the old fashioned corru- 

gated iron roof 

Th ighly tested against weather, 

moisture, heat, cold, smoke fumes, 

salt air and fire. a Bivets government spec- 
an . ifications and _ while 
cheney Corrugated Roofing weath- army and navy are a 
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cause no asphalt or coal tars are 
material for civilian uses 
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CHENEY METAL PRODUCTS CO., Trenton 5, N. J. 
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Selling the Products of 
J. A. Mathieu, Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ont. 
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DREADNAUGHT| FLOOR 
SANDERS 









por Profitable Rental Service 


Available: While our manufacturing facilities 
are entirely devoted to war work, we have suc- 
ceeded in our endeavor to help out our customers : 
in securing and thoroughly reconditioning a number gg 
of used sanders. These machines are guaranteed 
to give reliable service and are available immedi- 
ately. Some new models may also be had on 
WPB approval (details on request). If you 
need a sander write AT ONCE! 


Service and Parts are adequate to 

















take care of all DREADNAUGHT models. pmmeeremee 
Ready-Cut Sandpaper Sheets 
immediately available. MODEL D-8 
Consult Us on Any Flo HIGH SPEED 
Sanding Problem. ¢ — HIGH PRO- 
We want to be as helpful DUCTION 
as possible. And remember, GEAR DRIVEN 
we will have some 4 AVAILABLE 
amazing new models IN GUAR- 
after the war ANTEED 
s FACTORY 
REBUILT 
CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CO. ana 
0) oe ee MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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The Department of Commerce estimates a 
demand for construction of 4 million hous- 
ing units in 1945. In addition, shifts in 
housing demand and preference is expected 
to cause replacement of several million 
older houses. We have 43 years experience 
in the manufacture of framing, boards, shed 
stock and timbers. Ask about our “milling- 
in-transit” service. 


WOOD LUMBER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OF PINE & HARDWOOD 











from an extensive trip taken with 
Mrs. Peters, including visits in Wash- 
ington, New York and Chicago. 

W. S. Westover, manager of the 
White Star Lumber Co., Elma, Wash., 
was critically injured Sept. 2 in a 30- 
foot fall from a dam at the company’s 
old mill pond, which has not been 
used for some time. His condition is 
aggravated by the fact that he was 
not found until nearly twenty-four 
hours after the accident, when he was 
discovered in a semi-conscious condi- 
tion lying chest deep in water. 


George J. Apel, president of the 
G. J. Apel Lumber Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, and president of the city com- 
mission, announced he would be a 
candidate for re-election in November. 


Miss Nancy Ann Morse, daughter 
of Roy F. Morse of Longview, Wash., 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. executive, was 
married Aug. 20 in the chapel of the 
United States Army air base at 
Hobbs, N. M., to Lieut. John Austin 
Moller of San Rafael, Calif. Lieut. 
and Mrs. Moller will be at Hobbs 
until Lieut. Moller completes special 
training at the air base there. 


Samuel Wilscn, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pacific National Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., has been notified 
that his daughter, Miss Martha Ann 
Wilson, teacher in a girls’ school 
in Japan, will be returned home 





aboard the Gripsholm. The notifica- 
tion, which came from the United 
States State Department, indicated 
that the Gripsholm probably would 
reach this country in December. Miss 
Wilson sailed for Japan in September, 
1939, to teach in a girls’ school at 
Shimonseki, studied Japanese to fa- 
cilitate that work and was teaching 
in a school at Osaka when she was 
interned. . . The last direct word that 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson had from their 
daughter came in a letter brought 
back by the Gripsholm on her pre- 
vious exchange voyage a year ago. 


J. R. Raiden is the new manager 
of the Lyon-Gray Lumber Co., Honey 
Grove, Tex., succeeding Ansley Alex- 
ander, now in the Army. F. T. Cros- 
sett of Bonham, Tex., is the new 
bookkeeper, the position formerly 
held by Mr. Raiden. 


Thomas C. Flynn, connected with 
the Dalton-Bundy Lumber Co., Nor- 
folk, Va., was a recent Jacksonville, 
Fla., visitor and guest of his daugh- 
ter. 


W. H. Myers, with his twenty-five 
years of experience in the lumber 
industry, formerly connected with the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., Elrod, Ala., and 
manager of the Sumter Lumber Co., 
Electric Mills, Miss., until that com- 
pany cut out and liquidated, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 


Steel City Lumber Co. with offices in 
Birmingham, Ala. 


James Grayson, son of C. H. Gray. 
son, president of the Grayson Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., has joined the 
Army air corps school in Miami, Fla, 


The bandmill of the C. W. Parham 
Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss., was de- 
stroyed by fire late in August, with 
an estimated loss of $50,000. Head- 
quarters of the company are at Mem- 
phis. 


J. Q. Cliett, manager of the Wm. 
Cameron & Co. retail store at San 
Marcos, Tex., was recently elected 
president of the San Marcos Rotary 
Club. 


Alfred Lehne, manager of the Mu- 
tual Lumber Co., Fredericksburg, 
Texas, has been elected president of 
the Harper (Texas) Volunteer Fire 
Department. 


A. E. MacInnis, formerly of Seattle, 
has been placed in charge of national 
sales for the timber fabrication divi- 
sion of the Henry Mill & Timber Co. 
of Tacoma, Wash., according to John 
F. Buchanan, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. MaclInnis’s headquarters 
will be in Tacoma. 


Friends of Will McMaster of the 
John McMaster Shingle Co., who suf- 
fered a stroke Sept. 3, will be glad to 
learn his condition is improving. Mc- 
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Urania has been a pioneer in reforestation. 
company has large tracts of Yellow Pine and Hard- 
wood re-growth under careful supervision of trained 
insuring a permanent 


and experienced foresters - 
Urania timber supply. 


The Urania Lumber Co. Ltd. 
Urania, Louisiana 


Lumber Manufacturers and Tree Farmers 
Members S. P. A., S. P. I. B., Southern Hardwood Producers 
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Urania manufacturing 
facilities are complete |- 
and modern throughout 


Dramkmia 


The Big Modern Mill with the 
Permanent Timber Supply 
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NEW 


LOGGING TRAILERS 
AVAILABLE 


The Government has authorized 
Fruehauf to produce light, me- 
dium and heavy-duty logging 
Trailers—both single-axle and 
tandem-axle types. Available for 
immediate delivery through Frue- 
hauf Branches to anyone with a 
Certificate of Transfer PD-321. 


See your Fruehauf Branch for 
assistance in filing for a certifi- 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Detroit 
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MILLS AT 
QUINCY, CALIFORNIA 
SLOAT, CALIFORNIA 


€alifornia Sierras ~ 
High Elevation Quality Timber 


UINCY 


CALIFORNIA 
Sugar Pine = Ponderosa 
Quincy Lumber Company, Inc. 


Quincy, California 
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SALES OFFICE 
QUINCY, CALIFORNIA 
©. C. MORRIS, SALES MGR. 
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ROSBY LUMBER & 


Crosby, Mississipp 





A name that stands for dependable 


and for peace needs when the peace 





Here’s where we count growth 


Many tests made to further improve the fine service 
records of Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, and 
Sugar Pine, include microscopic study of their 
characteristics. For example—the technician in the 
illustration is counting precisely the rate of growth 
in “rings per inch” at the Association’s Research 
Laboratory. 














In these wartime days, as in the days of peace, the 
Western Pine Association Research Laboratory is 
constantly experimenting to determine new values, 
new uses, and to improve manufacturing procedures 
for the Western Pines. 


war needs now— 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Yeon Building, Portland (4) Oregon 
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SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 
McCloud, Calif. 
*THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 
Bend, Oregon 


."Member of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 











DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


SPECIES 
PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 
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LINDSEY 


Self- Loading 
Skidders 


are used with 
either team or 
tractor. On 
short hauls, 
snaking, and 
bunching logs, 
they are unex- 
celled. 


LINDSEY 
WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Laurel, - Miss. 
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Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 
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For greater protection from the elements, use 


DANDUX TARPAULINS 


Consult our nearest office on your requirements of 
anything made of canvas. Prices, details on request. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Philadelphia 
Buffalo Cleveland Newark Pittsburgh 

Cotton Duck Mills: Daniels, Md. 


Offices in Other Cities 














WHEN YOU TRAVEL to PITTSBURGH 
ETOP AT 


Pittsburgh's — 
Newest? 


opolar with War-Besy Officials 


SINGLES DOUBLES 
$3.30 to 44.40 $5.00 to $6.50 


Radio & Bath in Every Room 





A KNOTT HOTEL - 105. fF. DUDDY, Mgr. 








Master has been active for many 
years in the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau. With his brother, E. J. Mc- 
Master, he operates two mills at 
Marysville, Wash., and the company 
maintains a Seattle office. 

Daniel Simonds, president of Si- 
monds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., was united in marriage with 
Mrs. Hope (Richardson) A. Whitney 
of New York on Aug. 31 in New York 
City. The groom is a colonel in the 
Army and is stationed in the control 
division of the Army Service Force 
in Washington. 

C. L. MeCrary, head of the Arcadia 
Lumber Co., Arcadia, La., has been 
elected mayor of that city. 

J. E. Higgins, Jr., J. E. Higgins 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
and Dallas Donnan, Ehrlich-Harrison 
Co., Seattle, Wash., recently left San 
Francisco on a business trip to visit 
hardwood lumber and flooring mills 
in the Middle West and South, and to 
attend the war service conference and 
annual meeting of the National Hard- 
weod Lumber Association at Chicago, 
Sept. 16-17. 

Majer Thomas Harrell, who in ci- 
vilian life had charge of the Winnfield 
(La.) Lumber & Supply Co., Inc., re- 
cently returned from a long period of 
duty in Peru, South America, and is 
now in charge of the Intelligence Di- 
vision at Miami, Fla. During his ab- 
sence, the retail yard at Winnfield 
has been in charge of Dudley Shell, 
who is now preparing to enter the 
armed forces, in which event the 
Winnfield business will be in charge 
of R. R. Dennis, for several years 
connected with the Mansfield Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. 


Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-man- 
ager, West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Seattle, Wash., was the 
guest speaker at the dinner meeting 
of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 39 held at Hotel 
Leamington in Oakland, Sept. 13. Col. 
Greeley told the dealers about the 
production situation at the West 
Coast mills, the extent to which lum- 
ber is being taken for war require- 
ments, the prospects for making more 
lumber available to the retail trade, 
ete. 


New Sales Manager 


E. A. Carley has been appointed 
sales manager of the Rosboro Lumber 
Co., Springfield, Ore., according to 
announcement by B. S. Cole, general 
manager of the company. 

Mr. Carley is well known in West 
Coast circles and has had consider- 
able experience in both the retail and 
the wholesale lumber fields. He was 
formerly with the sales department 
of Westfir Lumber Co. and Ingham 
Lumber Co. 

Rosboro Lumber Co. operates a 
modern, all-electric plant, cutting 
around 150,000 feet of Douglas fir 
lumber a day. The company has a 


considerable stand of old growth tim- 
ber estimated in excess of 750,000,000 
feet. 


In addition to Mr. Cole, who 
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is secretary-treasurer and _ general 
manager, other officers are T. W. Ros. 
borough, president, and W. E. Cooper, 
vice president. 


Kansas City Lumberman 
Buys Oregon Plant 


Ralph L. Smith, president of Ralph 
L. Smith Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has announced the purchase of 
the plant of Pondosa Pine Lumber Co., 
Elgin, Ore. The 
operation will be 
continued under 
the same name 
and Mr. Smith 
g states that it is 
@ his intention to 
increase the pro- 
duction of Vene- 
tian blind slats, 





Ralph L. Smith 
rails, and facia, 
for which _ this 
plant is well 
known. F. §. 
Emery, formerly 
superintendent of 
Smith Wood- 
Products, Inc. 
has been made manager of the Elgin 
(Ore.) factory. 

This makes the second recent pur- 
chase of mill property by Mr. Smith. 
Only recently he acquired the Walker- 
Hovey mill at Canby, Calif., together 
with 250 million feet of Ponderosa 
pine timber. He now has two saw- 
mills at Canby, Calif., a box shook fac- 
tory at Alturas, Calif., and a molding 
factory at Klamath Falls, Ore. Sales 
of these operations are handled by the 
general office of Ralph L. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., together 
with the company’s western office at 
Portland, Ore. 

An affiliated company, Smith Wood- 
Products, Inc., operates mills at 
Coquille, Ore., manufacturing Port Or- 
ford cedar and fir lumber, battery sep- 
arators, Venetian blind material, and 
Douglas fir plywood. 

Another affiliated operation with 
which Ralph L. Smith is identified is 
Sutherlin Timber Products, Sutherlin, 
Ore., sales for which are handled by 
the Portland, Ore., sales office. This 
is a Douglas fir plant cutting around 
100,000 feet a day. 

A. A. Hamilton, secretary of Ralph 
L. Smith Lumber Co., is in charge of 
sales at the main office in Kansas City, 
and R. A. Holmes is specializing in in- 
dustrial sales at the Portland office. 





New Company 

As of Sept. 1, Dana E. McDuffee, 
San Francisco, Calif., well known 
western pine lumberman, opened of- 
fices for his new company, the Mc- 
Duffee Lumber Sales Corp., at 528 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco. 
Mr. McDuffee recently resigned as 
sales manager of Tartar, Webster & 
Johnson, and at the same time re- 
signed as member of the softwood 
logging and lumber manufacturing 
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advisory committee of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C., 
which post he had held for the past 
eighteen months and which had ne- 
cessitated frequent trips to the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Dana McDuffee grew up in Minne- 
apolis and there started his business 
career in lumber. Then following 
World War I, after leaving the army, 
he engaged in lumber manufacturing, 
producing Douglas fir and Sitka 
spruce in southwest Oregon. In 1921 
he went with the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., in sales work at Duluth, then 
Spokane, New York, Seattle, and 
Omaha. Then he was district man- 
ager for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
at Minneapolis and later at Chicago. 
In 1933 he went to San Francisco and 
for the last eight years has been 
sales manager for Tartar, Webster & 
Johnson. While with this company 
he was active in Western Pine As- 
sociation work. 

The McDuffee Lumber Sales Corp., 
as its name implies, is incorporated 
and is engaged in the wholesale lum- 
ber business, featuring Ponderosa 
pine, Sugar pine, white fir, and 
Douglas fir. 


New Company Buys Old Yard 

K. H. Pogue, Pogue Lumber Co., 
Waterman, IIl., L. F. Klinger, St. 
Charles, Ill., and N. S. Bailey, Rock- 
ford, Ill., have purchased the P. S. 
Nichol Lumber Co., St. Charles, IIl., 
and have formed a corporation capi- 
talized at $60,000, under the name of 
St. Charles Lumber & Fuel Co. Mr. 
Klinger, who has been manager of the 
Nichol yard for a number of years, 
is vice president and manager of the 
new company; Mr. Pogue, who will 
give the yard some supervision, is 
secretary-treasurer; and Mr. Bailey, 
who has some retail lumber interests 
in northern Minnesota and represents 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in north- 
ern [llinois, is president. 

P. S. Nichol, after having been in 
business in St. Charles for twenty- 
seven years, has during the past four 
years sold out his lumber yards in 
Mundelein and Libertyville (Ill.), and 
plans to devote his time in looking 
after his extensive real estate hold- 
ings in and near St. Charles. 


Wins Judgment 

Perey L. Lyford, Vancouver, B. C., 
forest engineer and timber broker, 
won a judgment in the Supreme 
Court against Cargill Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Victoria, which holds consider- 
able interest for lumbermen buying 
or selling timber. According to 
the decision, the plaintiff was enti- 
tled to a five percent commission 
on the sale in 1941 of 40 timber 
licenses known as the Bonanza Lake 
tract. The chief justice’s decision 
held that Lyford’s efforts were re- 
sponsible for the sale of the prop- 
erty, located on Vancouver Island, to 
the Pacifie Mills Ltd., a subsidiary of 
the Crown-Zellerback Corp., Seattle. 
Lyford was awarded $20,000 as a 
commission on the down payment of 





Shepherd Lumber 
Corporation 


Manufacturers 
Southern Yellow Pine 


General Offices: 


Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Office: 


815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Plants: 
Montgomery, Alabama 
McRae, Georgia 


Shepherd Brothers 
Company 


Wholesalers 
Southern Yellow Pine 
General Offices: 
Shepherd Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Sales Offices: 
Jacksonville, Florida 
815 Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wholesale and Distributing Yard: 


Jacksonville, Florida 














. Growth at an altitude of 4000 to 
5000 feet gives Craig Mountain 
lumber softer texture and lighter 
weight. And careful manufacture 
in our modern mill assures top 

, quality in every lumber unit. 


CRAIG 





While we're busy on this job of 
war production, we’re looking to 
the after-Victory time when again 
we can supply dealers and indus- 
trial users with Craig Mountain 
lumber to meet every lumber need. 





MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. Winchester, Idaho 





Act Quickly for ABESTO Profits 


Big Fall Selling Season Just Ahead 





Help your farm and city customers make their 
roofs tight BEFORE COLD WEATHER. Abesto 
will win you many friends this fall. It’s so easy 
to apply—no hot kettle—no hot mopping. Abesto 
is the popular, fast selling cold process applica- 
tion with the exclusive VISCOROID base. Low 
cost. 100% satisfaction to users everywhere— 


For Laying New Built-up Roofs 
For Repairing Old Roofs 


“Send today for complete information and specifications. 


Abesto Manufacturing Co., “ition” 














FLOORING 





MAHOGA 


pRY KIL 
capy.15.¢ vv 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, September 18, 1943 


ny f 
WALNUT 


sAW MILL 
CAPY. 25,000 


000 5 


We have been many years building 
up our reputation for quality and cus- 
tomer satisfaction. It distresses us 
that under current operating and sup- 
ply conditions we are unable to meet 
even the needs of our regular custo- 
mers. whose forbearance we solicit. 
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FILS QUALITY 

‘ad Lob J H. E. Webster Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS FACT 
YARD STOCK b t CLEARS. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 31 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 








LEMIEUX BROS., INC. 


FORESTERS--TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS--CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-22 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











DYKE BROS. 


Mfrs. and Jobbers of Building Materials 


Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas 

Fort Smith, Ark. Texarkana, U. S. A. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Memphis, Tenn. 
Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. 
Shreveport, La. Birmingham, Ala. 


Houston, Texas 
PRES” Sa >) 


CORINTH “co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


Sawmills, Edgers ry 
Smooth End Trimmers 
Mill Supplies 


ome Aa of I-11 4 = 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Long experience plus modern methods 


605 First Federal Savings & Loan Bidg. 
P. 0. Box 1385 Jackson, Mississippi 








LOOSE LEAF TALLY BOOKS 


TALLY SHEETS with Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog on Request 


Tally Cards Car Movers Hammer Stamps 
Crayon Tally Pencils Marking Sticks 
Rule Cases Rules Leather 
Pieckaroons Gauges Load Bin 


Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rates 














Direct Importers of 


BALSA WOOD 


Balsa Substitutes 


Available Without Restrictions 
F.C. LUTHI & CO., .eifontans fa. 
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$400,000 and the chief justice also 
ruled that he should get five percent 
of future payments. 

The deal had been closed by a Seat- 
tle agent but the court decided that 
Lyford first interested the purchaser 
in the property and that he kept the 
owner informed of his progress. 

Percy Lyford is well known in 
British Columbia timber circles. For 
more than a quarter century he has 
been engaged in timber sales, cruis- 
ing, forest engineering, and property 
management. He was formerly man- 
ager of the Vancouver offices of 
James D. Lacey & Co. and prior to 
that was with Clark & Lyford of 
Vancouver. 


Hardwood Timber Deals 


Noah Gibson, Deane, Ky., closed a 
deal Sept. 1 for 325 acres of hardwood 
timberlands on the headwaters of 
Reekhouse Creek a few miles from 
Deane, Ky., from the Old Dominion 
Veneering Co., Bristol, Va. Develop- 
ment will start at once. 

Arlie Hall, also of Deane, Ky., re- 
cently purchased over 500 acres of 
hardwood timberlands from Hawk 
Hall near the Knott County (Ky.) 
border. Mr. Hall announces that he 
will install two mills at once and start 
development. Several years will be 
required to cut the area. 

The better part of the yellow pop- 
lar and oak of both these operations 
will go to war plants. 


Business Change 


The sale of the French Lumber Co., 
Hawarden, Iowa, to the Ward Lumber 
Co., with yards at Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., West Chicago, Ill., and Aurora, 
Ill., has been announced. Dave Muil- 
enburg, who has been with the French 
company since 1923, has been retained 
as manager, and Vernon March as 
yard man. The French Lumber yard 
was started in 1881 and since 1921 
has been operated by Leslie R. and 
Sherman Q. French, sons of B. T. 
French, who started the company for 
J. H. Queal & Co. Leslie R. French 
is president of the Queal Lumber Co. 
at Des Moines, Iowa, where he has 
been since 1923 and where he will 
remain active. Sherman Q. French 
will remain in Hawarden, Iowa, where 
he has been president of the Chamber 
of Commerce and is_ exceptionally 
active in community affairs. 


. . Obituaries 


Word of the death of WILL A. CAVIN, 
proprietor of Cavin Lumber Yards, As- 
sociated, Sturgis, Mich., on Sept. 14, was 
received just as this issue was going 
to press. An obituary of Mr. Cavin 
will appear in the Oct. 2 issue. 


FRANK GRANT BARNES, 74, retired 
pioneer Pacific Northwest lumberman 
and shingle manufacturer, died in a 
Tacoma, Wash., hospital Aug. 28, fol- 
lowing a long illness. From 1890 until 
1919, he operated a shingle mill and 
was engaged in the lumber business at 
Silver Lake, Wash. He then moved to 


Kelso, Wash., where he was one of th 
leaders in the movement that resulta; 
in the Long-Bell Lumber Co. locatin, 
its mill at Longview, Wash. He serve; 
five terms as the Cowlitz county mep. 
ber of the Washington State senat, 
while living in Longview, and aly 
served four years as a Cowlitz county 
commissioner. He is survived by ty 
daughters. 

GLENN A. BAXTER, 46, manager oj 
the Gilman Lumber Co., Gilman, I], 
for the past twenty years, died sud. 
denly and unexpectedly of a heart at. 
tack on Aug. 18. He is survived py 
his widow, a son, a daughter, and tw) 
brothers. 





H. BALL BOWERS, vice president oj 
the Dixie Building Materials Co., Ney 
Orleans, La., died Aug. 31, following an 
illness of two weeks. His survivors are 
his widow, two daughters, and two 
sons. 


MRS. JULIA 8S. (WOOD) BLANCH. 
ARD, 78, widow of the late Herbert W, 
Blanchard of the Blanchard Lumbe: 
Co., Boston, died Aug. 29 at her home 
in Concord, Mass. Surviving are he 
son, W. Scott Blanchard, president of 
the lumber company, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Herbert E. (Marjory) Harwood, 
of Cambridge, whose husband is asso- 
ciated with the company; also ten 
grandchildren and two. great-grand- 
children. 

WILLIAM CENTER, 56, head of the 
Winchester Lumber & Supply Co., Win- 
chester, Ky., died at his home there on 
Aug. 27, after a brief illness. 

HENRY COLDREN, 76, head of the 
Northern Ohio Co., died Sept. 1 at his 
home in Parkin, Ark., after a short ill- 
ness. He leaves three daughters and 
two sons. 

GILMORE S. DAVIS, 53, Trinidad; 
Colo., died at his home in that city 
recently. Mr. Davis for many years op- 
erated the lumber business there 
which was established by his father, 
the late O. L. Davis, Sr. He is survived 
by his widow and a brother. 

WILLIAM E. FERGUSON, preside t 
of the Rockville Lumber Co., Rockvi’ 
Ind., died Sept. 3 in a hospital in 1 
dianapolis. His widow, two daughter: 
and several grandchildren survive. 

J. EMIL GERICH, chairman of Mac 
Gillis & Gibbs Co., timber treating fir 
with general offices in Milwaukee, Wis. 
died at a Milwaukee hospital Sept. 5. 
He had been associated with the firm 
for many years, becoming president in 
1905 and buying controlling interest in 
1920. Last July, under reorganization 
of the firm, he had become chairman 0! 
the board of the firm. Surviving are his 
widow, a daughter, one brother, and a 
sister. 

GEORGE W. HAND, 75, one of the 
founders of the Bayou Land & Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and active in the 
business for twenty years, died Aug. 
30 at his home in Vermilion, Ohio, after 
an illness of two weeks. He leaves 4 
daughter and three sons. 

TOM HENDERSON, only son of Tom 
(“Mayor”) Henderson of Haynesville 
La., was killed in action in the South 
Pacific the first week in August. Young 
Mr. Henderson graduated from Louisi- 
ana Tech in the spring of 1941 and 
joined his father for a short time in 
the yard at Haynesville. In order to 
gain wider experience in the retal 
lumber business, he later became asso 
ciated with the H. R. Hayes Lumbel 
Co., Jena, La., which concern he left 
to join the Army. 

LOUIS HELLER, 90, who, as presi 
dent and general manager of Helle! 
Bros. Lumber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
did the construction work on forty 
churches and hundreds of other publi 
and private buildings in Cleveland 
Pittsburgh, and other cities, died Sept 
6 at his home in Youngstown. He wa 
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active in business until a comparatively 
short time ago. A daughter and two 
sons survive him. 





ALBERT FRANCIS JOHNSON, 76, 
who was senior partner in Johnson & 


record Lumber Co., Cambridge, II1., 
until he retired ten years ago, died at 
his home there on Aug. 31; he had 


been failing in health for some time. 
Surviving are his widow, three daugh- 
ters, two sons, six grandchildren, one 
great-grandchild, two brothers, and 
two sisters. 4 . 


MRS. CAROLINE BARR JOYES, 79, 
mother of Preston Pope Joyes, vice 
president of W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, Ky., died in that 
city on Aug. 12, after an illness of 
three weeks. Survivors include a 
daughter and three sons. 





CHARLES R. KNISLEY, 77, who had 
operated the Bainbridge Lumber Co., 
Bainbridge, Ohio, for thirty-seven 
years, died at his home there Aug. 26. 
He had been ill for about two weeks, 
following a stroke of paralysis. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, four daugh- 
ters, three sons, and four grandchil- 
dren. 


SAMUEL ELMER LACKEY, 66, prom- 
inent lumberman and philanthropist of 


Forest, Miss., died Aug. 24 at a Jackson 
(Miss.) hospital, following a long pe- 
riod of ill health. Until his retirement 
in 1932, Mr. Lackey was manager of 
the Lackey Lumber Co., Forest, Miss., 
and was associated in many other busi- 
ness ventures in Mississippi. He was 


active in Southern Pine Association 
work. Mr. Lackey is survived by his 
widow, three daughters, three sons, V. 


R. Lackey, S. E. Lackey, Jr., and C. J. 


Lackey, who are carrying on the lum- 
ber business, and a brother, Will 
Lackey, who is also associated with 
the Lackey Lumber Co. 


WILLIAM EDWARD LEE, 86, one of 
the last of the old-time lumbermen who 
had spent his entire life connected with 
the industry, died Aug. 28 in a hospital 
in Benton Harbor, Mich., where he had 
been confined with injuries sustained 
in a fall on Aug. 25. Mr. Lee had been 
in the lumber business in Michigan and 
Minnesota; had operated a wholesale 
lumber yard in Tonawanda, N. Y.; was 
connected with two large yellow pine 
mills in Mississippi, and later manufac- 
tured yellow pine lumber in Alabama. 
He retired to Michigan fifteen years 
ago. He is survived by his widow, 
three sons, nine grandchildren, and 
two great-grandchildren 


MRS. ESTHER ARCHER LOVE, wife 
of Harry D. Love, vice president of 
Turner Lumber Co., Lemoyen, La., died 


_—s July 29 at her home in "Bun- 
le, La. 


JAMES R. MORSE, 59, one of the 
founders of the William D. Morse Lum- 
ber Co., Rochester, N. Y., died there 
Sept. 3. A native of that city, he was 
associated in the lumber business with 
his three brothers, Fred G., Whiting 
B, and «John T. Morse. Besides his 
brothers, he leaves a sister. 


FREDERICK S. McMILLAN, 69, re- 
tired Wisconsin lumberman, died at his 
home in Fond du Lac, Wis., Aug. 30. 
He had spent most of his life in the 
lumber industry and for a time had 
resided in the village of McMillan near 
Marshfield, Wis. Surviving are his 
Widow, two sons, and a daughter. 


HARRY LEE NORTHUP JR., 21, son 

of Harry L. Northup, well known Se- 
attle (Wash.) lumberman, died at an 
army camp near Pasadena, Calif., Aug. 
20, after a short illness. Besides his 
father he is survived by his mother 
and a brother, Kenneth A. Northup, 
United States Nav y. 
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EDWARD MAX NICHOLSON, 76, well 
known in the lumber business, past 
president of the Montreal Lumber As- 
sociation and of the South Shore Lum- 
ber Co., died at his residence in 
Hampstead, Que., on Aug. 29, after a 
lengthy illness. In 1903 Mr. Nicholson 
organized the Nicholson Lumber Co., 
Ltd., and was one of the largest ex- 
porters of hardwoods in Eastern Can- 
ada. Surviving are his widow, one 
daughter, one son, and two grandsons. 





THOMAS F. RAE, 71, retired lumber- 
man and contractor; died Aug. 31 after 
a brief illness in a Stamford (Conn.) 
hospital. His residence was in New 
Canaan, Conn. Mr. Rae, who had been 
associated with his brother in the Rae 


Bros. Lumber Co. of Hoboken, N. J., 
retired in 1935. Surviving are his 
widow, three sons, a sister, and a 


brother, James S. Rae or New Canaan. 





LIEUT. W. E. STODGHILL, youngest 
child of Jesse E. Stodghill of Peoples 
Lumber Co., Rayville, La., was killed 
in action recently. Lieut. Stodghill was 
a meteorologist who had accompanied 
the American forces when they first 
landed in Oran last November. He ac- 
companied a bombing flight as weather 
observer on a bombing mission over 
Sardinia, in which thirty-six planes 
took part, thirty-five of which returned 
safely. Besides his parents, Lieut. 
Stodghill is survived by an _ older 
brother who is a captain in the Naval 
Salvage Division, engaged on the re- 
covery of the Steamer Normandie, and 
a sister, who is a member of the WACS. 





OLOF SUNDQUIST, 74, 
Sundquist & Co., Denver, Colo., died 
Aug. 25, at his home there. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, a 
grandson, a sister and a brother. 


president of 





J. WARNER TANNER, 67, in the 
lumber business in London, Ohio, for 
many years before retiring, died Sept. 
7 of a heart ailment. 


BLAINE S. VILES, 64, president of 
the Augusta (Maine) Lumber Co. and 
general manager of the C. M. Rice Pa- 
per Co. of Portland, died at his home 
in Augusta on Sept. 9 following a pro- 
tracted illness. He was a member of 
the State legislature and of the gov- 
ernors council and was a former mayor 
of Augusta. He was one of the best 
known lumber operators in his home 
State. 





U. J. WARREN, 82, founder of the 
Warren Lumber Co., Fort Morgan, 
Colo., in 1902 and president of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1913, died Sept. 1, after an 
illness of three years. The Warren 
Lumber Co. expanded during the years 
to seven yards in northeastern Colo- 
rado, with Fort Morgan as headquar- 
ters. Mr. Warren always took an active 
part in the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers Association and attended his 
first convention in 1902 when the or- 
ganization was known as the Colorado- 
Wyoming-New Mexico Association and 
never missed a convention after that. 
He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter. 


JOHN EGBERT WHEELER, 64, well- 
known Pacific Coast lumberman, died 
of a heart ailment in a San Mateo 
(Calif.) hospital on Sept. 6. Mr. Wheeler 
was born in Portville, N. Y., and went 
west in 1905 when he entered the lum- 
ber business with headquarters at San 
Franciseo. Mr. Wheeler developed the 
Wheeler Timber Co. and the Wheeler 
Pine Co., with mill at Klamath Falls, 
Ore. He was an Officer of several other 
lumber firms. At one time Mr. Wheeler 
was publisher of the Portland (Ore.) 
Telegram. Surviving are his widow, 
two daughters, and a son. 
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ADVERTISING 





How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


One Issue ...................30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues ......55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues ....75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues ....90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......$2.70 a line 


Twenty-six consecutive issues ..$5.40 a line 


Remittance to accompany the eor- 
der. No extra charge for copy of 
paper containing advertisement, 
Copy must be in this office on Mon- 
day prior to publication date. 

Five or six words of ordinary 
length make one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

Heading to be in bold face caps. 

One additional line of light face 
caps permitted in first 14 lines of 
copy, and in each 7 lines thereafter. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equivalent to 14 lines. 


Heading 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 








CARPENTERS APRONS 
Write for samples and pric 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








‘Wanted—EMPLOYEES 








In retail lumber yard. 
wait on trade and figure lumber. 
portunity for advancement. 


YARD MAN FOR A SECOND MAN 


Address ‘‘H-37,’’ American Lumberman. 





91 Yates Matcher, 
about 10,000. 
knives, 
saws. 


PLANING MILL MAN 


For small plant with American Resaw and 
in Mississippi town of 
Need man competent to grind 
handle machine and keep up band 
Give age, experience, salary expected. 


Address ‘‘H-55," American Lumberman. 





who is familiar with sources of supply, 
dustrial requirements and acquaintanceship 
with Advise qualifica- 
tions. 


MANAGER 
Eastern Wholesale Lumber Dealer wants 
Manager for Industrial Sales Department 


Industrial Buyers. 


Address ‘‘H-49,’"" American Lumberman. 





Retail 
town. 
good character and personality. 


ASST. MANAGER & SALESMAN 
lumber company. Good 


Excellent opportunity. Must 


Address ‘“H-57,’’ American Lumberman. 





Pa. inspecting 10M’ 
not want any 
J. P. DODGE & SON, Box 368, Ashtabula, O. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR WANTED 


Man to take charge of Yard at Marienville, 
or more per day. Do 
years work. 


booze. Four 





OFFICE MANAGER 


Qualified to supervise all accounting proce- 
dure for chain yard concern, including cred- 
its and collections. 
competent man, 

ary desired, and 
shot of self. 


Excellent 


Location, central Michigan. 


Address “H-69,’’ American Lumberman. 





An experienced Retail 
some knowledge of Millwork preferred, 
experience in Paint, Hardware, and Building 
Materials. for employment 
in our general office. 
TOWNSEND SASH, DOOR & LUMBER CO., 
Lake Wales, Florida. 





WANTED 


Draft exempt, 
J. F. TOWNSEND, 
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Must know how to 
Good op- 


in- 


industrial 
have 


future for 
State age, experience, sal- 
if possible enclose snap- 


Lumberman with 
with 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


Wanted—USED MACHINERY 





Wanted—LBR. & DIMENSION 





FOREMAN 


Assistant planing mill foreman. 
capable of takine full charge. 
experience. BISHOP 
2315 Elston Ave., 


Must be 
Give age, and 
LUMBER COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





MANAGER WANTED 


Southern Wisconsin retail lumber and 
fuel yard. Must be experienced, good 
character and personality. Excellent op- 
portunity for the right man. Good post- 
war future. Average volume $75,000. 
Also need good yardman. 


Address “‘H-76,"" American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Man between 35 & 45 to do general office 
work; one who can take complete charge of 
Retail Lumber & Material yard located in 
southeastern Wisconsin. 
Address ‘‘H-77,"" American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Wisconsin sawmill needs competent inspec- 
tor acquainted with northern woods and will- 
ing to assume some supervision. Our em- 
ployvees have seen this ad. 

Address ““H-83,"" American 





Lumberman. 





IST CLASS DETAILER & BILLER 
Wanted for architectural woodwork, Steady 
job and good place to work. 


Address ‘‘H-80,"" American Lumberman. 





LAYOUT AND BILLING MAN 


Familiar with special millwork. Give full 
information first letter. 
Address “H-59,"" American 


~ Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


WOODWORKING FACTORY SUPT. 
Special millwork; capable detailer and biller; 
experienced in setting up machines and 
teaching men and women how to operate 
them successfully. A good record. 

Address “H-66," American Lumberman. 


Lumberman. 

















HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Inspector or Foreman. 
American Lumberman. 


Wants position as 
Address ‘“H-62,” 





MANAGER OR ESTIMATOR 

Mer. large retail lbr. yard & plan- 
2 yrs. Mer. 7 line yds. 7 yre. 

representative large sash & door manufac- 

turer. Const. exp. Design, 


draw plans. 
Age 45, married, excellent 


10 yrs. 
ing mill. 


health. Will 
go anywhere; 30 days acceptance. 
Address “H-47,’"" American Lumberman. 





COMPETENT INSPECTOR 
Young man, 10 yrs. experience hardwoods, 
white pine, yellow pine & hemlock, would 
like to have job on West Coast with old re- 
liable concern. Willing to learn business 
from ground up. 


Address ‘“H-71,’’ American Lumberman. 





PURCHASING AGENT 
Line Yard Purchasing 
thoroughly familiar with lumber yard _ re- 
quirements. Married; references furnished, 
Address ‘‘H-81,’’ American Lumberman. 


Experienced Agent 





EXP. MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 
Progressive, hard working, conscientious 
man looking for responsibility. Draft ex- 
empt: tackle anything; go anywhere. 

Address “H-79,’’ Amercan Lumberman. 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
20 years experience as manager of retail 
lumber and building material yards, 10 years 
as carpenter and contractor. Age 57, mar- 
ried, do not use liquor. 


Address ‘‘H-78,’”’ American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT 
millwork experience, high class 
stock millwork, good producer. 
“G-94,"" American Lumberman. 


22 years 
detail and 
Address 


Wanted—USED MACHINERY 


WANTED TO BUY 
20 to 30 Ton Locomotive Crane. 
10 to 20 Ton Gas Locomotive. 
1,000 GPM Underwriters Fire Pump. 
15,000 to 20,000 Gal. Oil Tank, 
2—50,000 to 100,000 Gal. Tanks on Towers, 
THE DARIEN CORPORATION 
49 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED 


A Band Resaw, motor driven. STREETER 
LUMBER COMPANY, Keokuk, Iowa. 
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BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 


We are in the market for nailing machines 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen 
Johnson or Morgan Matchers. Edge Trim- 
mers, Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any 
other box equipment used in box working 
factories. 
Address “E-78", American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Multiple Wood Boring Machine with 12 or 
14 foot bed, having 8&8 or more spindles, 
either power or hand operated. WHEELER 
LUMBER, BRIDGE & SUPPLY CO., 631 
Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





PORTABLE SAWMILL 


Wisconsin manufacturer wants sturdy outfit 


capable of producing northern hardwood 
lumber. 
Address “H-84,"” American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Resaw 44” to 50”. 
Park, Illinois. 


Band 
Forest 


ROESER CoO., 





WANTED 
Motorized lift carrier. POTTER 


LUMBER 
CO., Allegany, N. Y 





WANTED 


Skidders less boilers. STILLEY PLYWOOD 
COMPANY, Conway, S. C. 





WANTED 
USED 
LUMBER 
HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
One Russ or Willamette straddle truck 
and one Willamette Hyster needed at 
once. Send cash price and details to 


JACK CASE, 3305 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 








Wanted— 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PURCHASE OR LEASE 


Wanted to purchase one-half interest, or 

lease outright, company store by party thor- 

oughly familiar with modern merchandising. 
Address ‘‘H-28," American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Desire to purchase building materials sup- 
ply business, located east of Mississippi or 
in Texas; mail complete particulars to 
BRATTON AND BRATTON, 2434 National 
Bank Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 


Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS 


























RAILS WANTED 
Principally 16-20-25-30 Ib. 
THE W. H. DYER CO. 
Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





RAILS: ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 


Particularly 20 lb. 25 Ib. 30 Ib. 35 Ib. & 40 Ib. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Wanted—LBR. & DIMENSION 














WANTED 
200 M ft. each 5/4” & 8/4” Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
com hard maple. 
100 M ft. No. 2 common and better 5%” beech. 
High priority ratings and prompt shipment. 
Address ‘‘G-90,"”, American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Panels, crating, core stock, casket, furniture 
and construction lumber AD or KD, Rgh. or 
Surfaced. What have you? Wire collect. 
PAUL B. BERRY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





HARD MAPLE WANTED 


200,000 feet per month each 6/4 and 8/4. 
Also beech and 4/4 cherry. High priority 
ratings. H. G. IRWIN LUMBER CO., Gar- 
land, Pennsylvania. 





PEELED WHITE OAK PILING 


Want 100 pieces 14” two feet from butt 6” 
top 50’, 55’ and 60’ long. THURESON 
LUMBER CoO., 13336 Livernois, Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED FOR CASH 
Carload of odds and rejects in moldings and 
trim. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 


Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, II], 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1138 


7834 W. 





WHITE ASH SNOWSHOE STRIPS 
5/4x1%"x10’6”, green, straight grained, clear 
of defects, sawn from small logs. High 
preference rating. 

NORTHLAND SKI MFG. 
2306 Hampden Ave. 


COMPANY 
St. Paul 4, Minn, 


TRUCK OR CAR-LOAD LOTS 
Black Walnut Logs 14” or over. 


Flitch cut Walnut 7” or over face cut. 
FLAIG BROTHERS, Millvale, Pa. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD BALLS 
Large quantities 1%”, 3”, and 34%” 
Address ‘‘H-64,’’ American Lumberman, 





WANTED 
4%” thick, 144” wide, 48” long 
in pine, fir, hemlock, spruce, maple, birch 
or any good wood at new attractive OPA 
prices. Wire or write, ILLINOIS WIRE & 
MFG. CO., Joliet, Illinois. 


Fence Lath 





WANTED 
1”x4” Short Leaf Pine, Edge Grain, Ski 
Stock Grade, S1S to %” hit or miss, kiln 
dried. 4/4 FAS Oak, 8’ & longer, bending 
stock. 

NORTHLAND SKI 
2306 Hampden Ave. 


MFG. CO. 
St. Paul 4, Minn. 





WOOD TURNERS WANTED 


Chicago manufacturer wants to place order 
for large quantity of spindles from 2 inch 
stock for immediate delivery. Communicate 
with us and we will submit sample. 
ROYAL CREST PRODUCTS CO. 
187 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 








For Sale—RETAIL LBR. YARDS 








LUMBER AND COAL YARD 


Including real estate in R. R. division town 
of 900 pop. in southern Illinois. Il] health, 
reason for selling. J. A. VAN SICKLE, 
Tamms, Illinois. 


For Sale—BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Woodworking facilities in central Indiana 
town. Available labor and materials. 

Address “H-36,’"" American Lumberman. 

















SAW MILL FOR SALE 
New 8’ Filer & Stowell double-cut Band 
Mill, located on Coulee Lake, at Kettle Falls, 
Washington, Plenty timber available. For 
information write 
PINE FOREST LUMBER CO. 
S. 815 Lincoln St. Spokane, Washington 





FOR SALE 
Old established retail lumber 
farm implement business in small 
southern Illinois. Entire stock, 
and beautiful modern home for sale. 
ness is going concern with wide country 
trade territory. Progressive small town, 
good schools and churches. Reason for of- 
fering for sale—other interests elsewhere. 
Address ‘‘H-67,"" American Lumberman. 


yard and 

town in 
buildings 
Busi- 





WOODWORKING MILL FOR SALE 


Land, buildings, machinery of Nebraska 
woodworking mill, formerly used in manu- 
facture of bank and post office fixtures, for 
sale as a single unit. Address RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, 
1208 WOW Building, Omaha, Nebraska, for 
complete details. 








For Sale 
TIMBER & TIMBER LAND — 


— 








FOR SALE 

50,000 acres cut-over timber land, in the 
fastest growing timber belt in Central Ala- 
bama. Over 50% in young growing pine, 
balance in finest reseeding land. A won- 
derful proposition for a man with money 
and vision. $3.50 per acre. Good roads 
and railroads through property. 

Address ‘‘H-82,’’ American Lumberman. 


September 18, 1943, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





